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Gust a Minute 


things will not happen to us, that we 


An accident happens in a minute and 
within an hour your entire life can be 
affected. If you knew that your insur- 
ance had but an hour to run, you 
would act immediately, regardless of 
the time of day, to have that insurance 
continued without interruption. 


Most of us feel that unpleasant 


can avoid accidental injuries regard- 
less of the fact that “one out of every 
ten persons is accidentally injured each 
29 
year. 

It takes but a few dollars to make 


certain you have complete Accident 


protection for an entire year. 
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This is your old man talking. 


We've got big plans for you, son. Nothing's going to 


stop you from being a big man in life . . . not if I can help it. 


Oh, you'll get a few bumps along the way—everyone does 


—a black eye from some husky playmate, a reprimand now 


and then for the way you scuff your shoes. But if lots of 


love, a happy home, and a good education can develop a 
fine boy into a healthy, well-adjusted man who’s going 


places . . . then, little man, that’s your future. 


Just to be sure that nothing prevents your getting this 
good start in life, today I’ve taken enough life insurance 


to protect you and your mother in case anything happens 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE 
) This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 


to me. Now I know you'll both be taken care of. You 


see what I mean? .. . I'm taking no chances on your future. 


It is a prime purpose of The Prudential to provide protec- 
tion such as this father wants for his son—such as you 
want for your loved ones in time of emergency. Not only 
does Prudential Life Insurance provide a safe future . . . 
it also provides it at low cost. For 68 years there has been 
no safer way of protecting your family. 


Buy War Savings Stamps from your Prudential Agent 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWAKK, NEW JERSEY 


WHO PREPARE FOR‘IT 
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INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN Age 





J ein cat efile teak deals wl eo en <a 
F7 has made them a little more serious ...a little more far- \j* 
ay 7 sighted...a little more determined. They will want to secure them- “e% 
F/ selvesand their loved ones against destiny’s unexpected plans for them. \.’ 
<7 __ life Insurance is far more than a temporary safeguard. It is a way ‘ 
7 of life that can begin at birth and continue throughout the many, many \: 
years of growing up ... working... marrying . . . rearing a family until 
| retirement. 


There are tuny Qlloret: Mads: cf fle inseranse to 2 cur every need: F 
Bs 4 Juvenile Insurance for our children to secure for them the education that will 






























#4. Insurance to secure our loved ones against need in our absence . . . Bg: 
sx\\ Retirement Income Insurance to make our later years secure. These are /- 2 
aA just a few of the numerous insurance plans the BERKSHIRE 


FAMILY PROTECTION 


Ash om Berkshire -Asociat 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President - PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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When Smith Meets Smith 


HIS is not an attempt to write a biography on a 

man named Smith. Our man of the moment is just 

an ordinary, every-day fellow whom we will name 
Joe Smith. He is an average individual, holding an or- 
dinary job. His income is modest. He has a family to 
support and spends most of his life in routine work, 
the same thing day in and day out. He is the same 
man he was last year, except he is now one year older. 
His future holds no inspiring promise. But there are 
moments in his life when his dreams of youth bubble 
over and once more he hopes to attain heights he has 
not yet reached. The most recent burst of hope was 
caused by an article Smith had read in the papers only 
a few days ago. He read that some mining engineers, 
exploring the interior of a distant land, had suddenly 
found a wealth of rare minerals. 

Other exploration parties before had missed the 
mark. They had made hasty surface tests and, not 
finding quickly what they wanted, went on to other 
fields. So the more thorough explorers were rewarded, 
by digging deeper and deeper and with greater per- 
sistence, until finally they discovered the object of 
their search. 

Success in any one field has its cumulative effect 
in many directions. Here was Joe Smith reading a 
story which prompted him to think of himself as the 
explorer who failed. In the realm of imagination he 
wanted to explore his inner wealth of greater capac- 
ities. In the ashes of his failures there were still 
smouldering a few small embers waiting to be fanned 
into action. 

Every individual has vast undeveloped and unknown 
capacities. We live close to the surface. Most of us 
go through life without knowing our better selves. We 
are like nations whose natural resources are great but 
only a small part of which has ever been used. To be 
unaware of one’s greater possibilities is a major mal- 
ady of the human race. 

If you haven’t explored your inner depths you are 
unacquainted with yourself. There are hidden trea- 
sures waiting in each one of us to be brought to the 
surface for greater development. To be unknown to 
the world is bad, to be unknown to one’s self is worse. 
The man who finds greater resources within himself 
lights a torch for his future paths. 

Many of us believe in ourselves but we don’t do any- 
thing about it. What we need is not the will to believe 


but the will to find out. The power to investigate and . 


perform is an admirable trait. What Joe Smith needs 
is to talk encouragingly to himself. He should say, 
“My name is not Smith. My name is Columbus, for I 
have his spirit to discover the unknown within me.” 


He must conquer his idleness and compel action cor- 
responding to the thought. That man is most power- 
ful who has power over himself. As Lao-Tzu, the 
Chinese philosopher, expressed it, “He is strong who 
conquers others but he who conquers himself is 
mightier still.” 

Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. See your- 
self as another Joe Smith instead of seeing yourself as 
you. Detach yourself from your own person for obser- 
vational purposes. Then, when you return to yourself, 
you will have a good chance of becoming your own 
bosom friend with whom you can hold confidential 
talks. 

On his fiftieth birthday a man told me he had never 
read a good book in his life. He decided, as a birthday 
resolution, to improve his mind by reading the great 
authors. Now, five years later, his companionship has 
afforded his friends many pleasant hours. I cannot 
imagine him as the undeveloped man I knew five years 
ago. Determination, energy and proper direction have 
brought to the surface a wealth of unused abilities for 
greater growth. Education renewed the resources of 
his mind. 


T has been said that the future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. Thus we are all in a position to 
qualify. The effort-making capacity is the basic re- 
quirement. If we prepare properly we will find new 
uses for our acquired talents. Robert Louis Stevenson 
stated “There is always a new horizon for onward 
looking men.” Don’t be afraid to aim high for a man 
who aims at a lofty target and fails is a better man 
than one who only does what suits a petty purpose. 
Don’t let fears deter you. The only fearful unbelief 
is the unbelief in yourself. Fathom that which can be 
fathomed. Develop an awareness of the depths within 
you, There is greater power beneath the surface than 
has as yet been exposed. 

We are capable of greater love, more profound 
thinking, better work habits, nobler interests, deeper 
sympathy, more kindness and greater capacities than 
we have as yet displayed. That thought must be in- 
scribed deeply in our minds and accepted irrevocably. 
For wealth is acquired from within and not from with- 
out. Make your life richer with each increasing year. 
Get the long range view. See yourself one year hence, 
five years, ten years ahead, in all your radiance and 
abundant growth. Then you will have followed the 
injunction “Know thyself.” You will finally meet the 
man you have never known before. And it will be a 
great day of joy and exaltation when Smith meets 
Smith. 
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Some Neglected Aspects of 


SELLING- BY -AGE-GROUPS 


HE Spectator, fully cognizant 

of “need selling,” nevertheless 

raises the question as_ to 
whether quite enough attention in 
the past has been given to “age 
selling”; that is, selling to differ- 
ent age groups and making the 
necessary adaptations to fill the 
financial needs of a man under 35, 
as against those of one well past 
that age? 


Second Opinions 


You may say, with Earl Trang- 
mar of the Metropolitan Life, that 
distinctions on the basis of age are 
not likely to be too important to 
the average agent, since he is go- 
ing to sell prospects wherever he 
can find them, and that if he is 
going to be choosy at all, it prob- 
ably will be in the direction of 
those best situated financially. 

Or, with Lewis B. Hendershot of 
the Berkshire Life, you may carry 
the needs approach to the point 
where all sales talks are directed 
to the solution of a particular need 
for life insurance, rather than to a 
life situation. The Berkshire, for 
instance, has set up a “rate-book of 
needs” in which are listed 23 basic 
needs under four major categories: 
(1) Single-purpose needs, where 
immediate cash or income is pay- 
able; (2) Program insurance; (3) 
Business insurance, and (4) Col- 
lateral lives. 


Or, as cited by Charles E., 


Brewer, Jr., of the Mutual Benefit, 
you may stress a feature of your 
policy contract of especial interest 
to younger men; for instance, like 
stressing the fact that in your par- 
ticular company there is no avia- 
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tion rider attached if the young ap- 
plicant is under 15%. 

Or, as suggested by H. Jane 
Ashby of the Penn Mutual, you 
may, in selling retirement income 
to a young man 24 years old, di- 
vide your sales talk into two sav- 
ings periods, since it is hard to in- 
terest a young man in himself at 
age 60 but he usually can compre- 
hend his position at 44. 

All in all, however, our survey 
showed that comparatively little 
distinction is made in differentiat- 
ing sales talks to apply to prospects 
under, and over, age 35. Perhaps 
you may even feel as does Roger 
Bourland of the Mutual Life, who 
says that they feel that their big- 
gest job is to get their men to do 
more of the usual things that they 
already know are essential to suc- 





How old are men 


Insurance? 
\ / / 
gs -/ Y= 
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1 POLICY % euy serone 22 
=H 


9 on MORE % auy stcono serore 30 


AGE 24.6 8 0 2 4 06 8 2022 4 2s 22 30 


Illustrations Courtesy John Hancock 
Mutual Lite Agency Department 


John Doe, before and after age 35— 
How much he buys: how many poli- 
cies he purchases; the type of 
policies he prefers; the average size 
of his policy; how his business per- 
sists. Some obvious conclusions. 


Part One of a Spectator Staff Survey 


cess in life insurance selling. And 
he adds, “Perhaps we are overlook- 
ing something—and we’ll look for- 
ward with much interest to The 
Spectator’s new series.” 

* * * * 

Having, in previous articles, 
brought home to the insurance fra- 
ternity the future possibilities in 
“the thirty billion dollar market” 
for life insurance among working- 
men, The Spectator now brings to 
you another possible change in 
selling procedure—that of appeal- 
ing to different age groups. It is 
entirely possible that your first re- 
action will be negative. If so, we 
respectfully suggest that you re- 
serve your opinion and keep an 
open mind until you have read the 
entire series of articles we will pre- 
sent in the next two or three 
issues. 


Other Factors 


Certainly, if two men, age 25 
and 45, respectively, have each ac- 
cumulated $1000 in the bank, their 
needs for retirement income and 
insurance protection are not iden- 
tical. Age, and the accompanying 
experience and habits it has dem- 
onstrated, is a factor that should 
not be ignored entirely. The abil- 
ity of an agent to sell best within 
his own age group; the size and 
volume of policies and the quality 
of the business sold also enter into 
the picture, as does the picture-of- 
the-prospect. 

Data breaking down insurance- 
by-ages is none too plentiful, but 
here and there significant state- 
ments are brought to light. 

For instance, the Lincoln Na- 
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tional Life, in surveying buyers of 
insurance and annuities in the 
third quarter of 1943, found that 
skilled workers predominated, and 
that—for that period—they led in 
both number of policies, and 
amount. For the first three quar- 
ters, however, they “yield to man- 
agers and executives in total 
amount purchased.” We submit, 
for your consideration, the fact 
that “managers and executives,” 
by and large, are not found among 
the younger ages. 


Volume 


The fact that, measured by num- 
ber of buyers, ordinary life insur- 
ance is (normally) sold to a young 
market, has been pointed out by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. In one comprehensive 
survey undertaken by them, it was 
found that 75% of the buyers (ex- 
cluding those for juvenile insur- 
ance), were 34 or younger, but 
that, since the average size of pol- 
icy increases directly with age, dis- 
tribution by volume was as follows: 

25% of the buyers (under age 
20) bought 14% of the volume. 

50% of the buyers (20 through 
34) bought 49% of the volume. 

25% of the buyers (35 and over) 
bought 37% of the volume. 

Summing it up, then, we find that 
the oldest group bought policies 
nearly triple the amount of the 
very youngest group. 


Type of Policy 


The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau also found that there 
is a change in preference for dif- 
ferent types of whole life policies, 
in the various age groups, as fol- 
lows: 


Age Preference 
Up to 30 Limited payment 


30 to 40 Limited payment and continuous 
payment favored about equally 
Over 40 Continuous payment 


Average Policy 


As might be expected, and again 
according to the Bureau, the size 
of the average policy went up with 
the age, as witness this grouping: 





Age Average policy 

We a wee es tees eee $1140 
| Aaa gad we ere 1686 
AS pte chip bo csdcie «daha 2840 
Mass. idles BX.» aitunrdic noe 3558 
NIA aie Che hans atGsinon wc Mathes 3994 


[Note, in this connection, that 
the weekly premium agent makes 
a considerably larger portion of 
his sales to younger ages than does 
the ordinary salesman. ] 








The Provident Mutual, in 1942, 
made a survey of 500 policies is- 
sued during a brief period and 
found that it was significant that 
“the largest volume of business 
came from those making $7500 
and over,” and that in this group 
and during the particular period 
studied, the average policy 
amounted to $14,000. 

Again in line with our own 
premise, we point out what doubt- 
less already has occurred to the 
reader; namely, that salaries of 
$7500 and over are more common 
at the older age than in the case of 
younger men. Further data as to 
division by ages showed the follow- 
ing, for men only: 


No. of Pol. Amt. of Ins. 


Up to age 35.... 56% 41% 
35 and over..... 44 59 
Persistency 


According to the famed “Per- 
sistency Rating Chart” of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
age is the only one of 12 factors 
taken into consideration in prophe- 





sying the probable chances of a pol- 
icy staying in force. In connection 
with our study, however, it is in- 
teresting to note that a policy 
taken on the life of an older man 
rates much higher (“Very Good”) 
than one on the life of a young 
man “Poor’”). The breakdown for 
persistency rating, as far as the 
factor of age is concerned, goes 
like this: 


Under age 25..... 50% Poor 
SN i <5. 3. 8 60% Fair 

Sc en 70% Good 

40 and over....... 80% Very Good 


The John Hancock, studying the 
matter as within their own com- 
pany, found that out of 2988 males 
in the age group 20-34, that one- 
half carried policies whose’ face 
values totalled $2000 or less, and 
that 51% in that age group was 
married. In the age group of 35 
upward, total insurance carried by 
one-half those in the group was 
$3000 or less, and that 80% in that 
group was married. There we 
have a startling figure — approzi- 
mately $3000 for the older men, as 








ncreses in Life Insurne Holdings 
are Proportionately Greater than 





Increases in Income 
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against $2000 for the younger ages. 

We quote James A. Pierce, ad- 
vertising manager of that com- 
pany: “It is also of interest that 
one-fourth of the individuals in 
both the age groups named have 
group insurance, the group policy 
usually representing about one- 
half of the total insurance carried. 
As indicated in the accompanying 
charts, men from 20-34 buy the 
most policies, while men from 34- 
50 buy the largest policies. 

“In our study of dependents, we 
found that in the ages from 20-34, 
26.9% of the men have no de- 
pendents, while 31.5% have only 
one dependent. 

“In regard to incomes, this study 
made in 1941 showed that 92.6% 
received either the same income as 
in the previous year or an increase 
in income. The largest percentage 
of increase was in the group under 
20. The next largest was in the 
group from 20-34, and the smallest 
in the group of 35 and over. These 
increases affected life insurance 
purchases to some extent. Our 
study showed that in the group 


Number of People Supported by Policyholders— 
Males Only, According to Age Groups 


Age of Male Policyholders 





Total 
Males 
Total interviews...... 5004 
Not reported. . 89 
TOTAL ANSWERING 4915 100.0% 
OE APRS Se 1356 27.6 
DNS» oc Ps sink 1150 4623.4 
rns 701 «14.3 
eee ae 293 6.0 
a ae 100 2.0 
A a 32 0.7 
ee 14 0.3 
en eee. 6 0.1 
aa aaa 4 0.1 
None. ba, nea 1259 25.6 


‘insurance due to the increase. In 


the 20-34 group, 13.2% put part 
of the increase into life insurance. 
And in the 35 and over group, 
10.9% bought more life insurance 
because of increased earnings.” 


* * * * 


And so, what have we? AI- 
though, as we have mentioned pre- 





from 15-19, 18.2% bought more life 








Incomes being Equal 
More Dependents mean More 
Life Insurance 
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15 to 19 20 to 34 35 Years 
Years Years and Over 
510 2996 1498 
19 54 16 
491 100.0% 2942 100.0% 1482 100.0% — 
113 23.0 923 31.5 320 21.6 
22 4.5 716 «8624.3 412 27.8 
3 0.6 336 «(11.4 362 24.4 
2 0.4 124 4.2 167 ‘11.3 
1 0.2 36 1.2 63 4.3 
8 0.3 24 1.6 
6 0.2 8 0.5 
1 5 0.3 
= me 1 i 3 0.2 
350 71.3 791 26.9 118 8.0 


viously, figures-by-ages are some- 
what limited, even today enough 
studies have been made here and 
there to indicate that age does have 
some bearing on the buying—and 
selling—of life insurance, in addi- 
tion to the more generally recog- 
nized factors entering into “need 
selling.” 

What have we, then, from all 
this? Simply that if you want to 
sell larger policies, sell the older 
men. Fortunately, with so many 
of our younger men now in the 
armed forces, a selling procedure 
aimed at the older prospect dove- 
tails nicely with the existing condi- 
tion of “availability of prospects.” 
Future articles in this series will 
discuss some of the points of dif- 
ference in selling to younger, and 
to older, men and will be illus- 
trated with practical examples of 
successful sales talks. 


Promoted by Mutual Benefit 


Charles E. Brewer, Jr., C.L.U., 
formerly assistant to the superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
was made assistant superintendent 
of agencies. He will head a new 
Publications Division in the agency 
department and, for the duration 
of the war he will personally edit 
the company’s monthly magazine, 
The Pelican. 


Joins Millionaire Group 


Charles S. Huffman, of Decatur, 
a member of the C. C. Clouse De- 
catur Agency of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines, led all 
the salesmen of that Company in 
insurance sold during 1943, top- 
ping the million-dollar mark by 
just $3,000. 
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“("HE postwar age will be as good 
7 as we make it—and the en- 

couraging thing is that thou- 
sands of business leaders are plan- 
ning and preparing to make it 
good, Professor William B. Bailey, 
economist of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies, told Travelers 
representatives of Cincinnati and 
vicinity at a recent meeting in 
Cincinnati. 

Theme of Professor Bailey’s talk 
was “What Insurance Men May 
Expect in the Postwar Years.” His 
observations, he said, were based 
on the study of certain trends. 
“One of the trends that gives me 
the greatest encouragement today 
is the growing recognition on the 
part of American industry of the 
importance of providing employ- 
ment in the postwar era and the 
definite plans that it is making 
toward that end. 


Encouraging Trend 


“Tt seems as though American 
industry has now adopted the doc- 
trine of nobless oblige. The cor- 
poration is comparatively new de- 
velopment. During the adolescence 
of our corporative age, many busi- 
ness organizations grasped for 
profits, but were inclined to over- 
look their obligations to those who 
made those profits possible: their 
employees and also their customers. 
When business fell off, they turned 
their employees into the street. 
When they enjoyed a monopoly, 
they forced their customers to pay 
all the traffic would bear. 

“Corporate business has now 
come of age. Leaders in nearly 
every line of business are giving 
serious consideration today to pro- 
viding employment for our re- 
turned soldiers and displaced war 
workers in the postwar era. 

“Our business leaders recognize 
that high level employment in the 
years following the war is es- 
sential. They know that if private 
industry doesn’t provide it, the gov- 
ernment will. And they know that 
if the government has to find jobs 
for 12 or 15 million workers, it 
would have to invade fields now 
dominated by private industry to 
do it. They are willing to risk 
private capital to create new op- 
portunities for employment. And, 
after having watched how Ameri- 
can industry licked the problem of 
conversion to all-out war produc- 
tion in less than a year, I’m confi- 
dent that it can lick this problem 
of high level employment in the 
postwar era. If private industry is 
able to provide jobs for the re- 
turned soldiers and displaced war 





The 
Post-War 
Years 


Noted economist sees a 

better prospect for sane 

reconstruction than we 

experienced following 
last war 


By WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


Economist, The Travelers 


workers, there should be no serious 
depression in the years immedi- 
ately following the war. 

“There is danger of inflation and 
there will be until industry is fully 
reconverted to peace-time produc- 
tion. But I’m not greatly worried 
by this. In the first plaee, the 
American public is handling its 
money in a very conservative man- 
ner. And looking over the entire 
American scene today, there is 
little evidence of any inflationary 
buying anywhere. The stock mar- 
ket is behaving itself in an ex- 
emplary manner. Real estate prices 
have moved up a bit, but there’s 
nothing in any way comparable to 
the Florida boom. The people who 
are making big money today are 
handling that money in a very 
sensible manner. 

“As long as that cautionary, con- 
servative attitude persists, there’s 
little danger of inflation. I think 


that as long as an element of un- 
certainty exists, people are likely to 
hang on to their money. After re- 
conversion is completed, that un- 
certainty will disappear, and peo- 
ple will probably begin to spend 
freely; but by that time consum- 
er’s goods will again be in full 
swing and production should be 
able to keep pace with demand. 
“There’s always danger of infla- 
tion whenever the national income 
far exceeds the value of consumers’ 
goods that can be produced to meet 
this income. This danger will con- 
tinue to exist for the duration and 
for one to two years after the end 
of the war. But wartime controls 
are likely to be kept in force as 
long as the danger lasts, and also 
the American public is saving a 
large percentage of its wartime 
earnings, and is likely to continue 
to do so as long as uncertainty 
exists as to the duration of its war- 
time jobs. I think our chances of 
escaping an inflationary boom and 
its disastrous collapse are much 
better during and following this 
war than they were after the first 
World War or the Civil War. 


National Unity 


“It is my guess that we will see 
less bickering between government 
and business in the post-war years 
than we saw during the decade of: 
the thirties.” 

In looking forward to conditions 
in the insurance field following the 
war, Professor Bailey said, “I 
think it is very likely that the gen- 
eral price level will be at least 25 
per cent higher than it was before 
we entered the war. That means 
that men will need at least 25 per 
cent more life insurance if their 
families are to enjoy the same liv- 
ing standards that they wanted 
them to have before the war. Life 
insurance sold to the soldiers dur- 
ing the last war stimulated their in- 
terest in additional life insurance 
after they returned to civilian life. 
The National Service Life Insur- 
ance, sold to the 10 or 12 million 
men in military service in this war, 
should help to arouse the desire for 
more adequate protection when 
these men return to peacetime jobs.” 

oe | 


Institute Secretary 


Douglas L. Dunbar has been 
elected secretary of the Institute 
of Life Insurance to fill the va- 
cancy created by the departure for 
war service of Arthur C. Daniels. 
Mr. Dunbar brings to the Insti- 
tute a wide acquaintanceship in 
business circles. 
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T is generally assumed that the 
writing of a large volume of 
new insurance is indicative of 
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the progress of a company. While Pl 
new business is always desirable is 7.22 per cent less than the all- $9,360,193,591 in 1932, a reduction 
and helpful it does not of itself ac- time high recorded in 1932 and of $6,601,273,161 or 71 per cent for = 
curately indicate the progress of a 0.66 per cent less than that re- the 10-year period. The substan- 
company. Under certain conditions corded in 1941. tial reduction in the termination 
a large volume of new business can Since 1923 these 28 companies and lapse ratio testifies to the ef- 
be a definite source of loss. Statis- have experienced a varying ratio forts on the part of life insurance 
tics show that the heaviest lapses of termination by surrender. The management of the sound job of 
on all life insurance is during the period began with a ratio of 1.70 selling and servicing life insurance as 
first and second policy years and per cent. The ratio in the main and its efforts of eliminating waste ~ 
unless at least two annual premi- worked continuously lower until of lapses and terminations. Es 
ums are paid on a policy it is a loss 1926 when it stood at 1.73 per cent. In evaluating these favorable Es 
both to the company and to the The trend then reversed itself un- trends, however, it should be borne - 
policyholder. til 1933 when it increased to 4.73 in mind that the figures, as well as i 
Since the loss for the company per cent. Between 1934-1941 it the accompanying tables, embrace | 
is charged against the general fluctuated between 3.70 per cent in only the ordinary business of the : 
funds it naturally tends to affect 1934 and 1.93 per cent in 1937; and companies. The three companies . 
net cost of all policyholders. between 2.24 per cent in 1939 and which do industrial as well as ordi- Nz 
Because of the improved finan- 1.60 per cent in 1941. The surren- nary business, include with their Ne 
cial condition of the average Amer- der rate for 1942 was 1.04 per cent ordinary policies their intermedi- ~ 
ican family and the emphasis and reflects the lowest rate for the ate business. Being for smaller Pi 
placed on conservation by agents, entire period 1923-1942. amounts, these policies experience - 
the termination and lapsation rec- The lapse ratio, too, with a rate a much higher lapse rate than reg- s 
ord achieved in 1942 was the most of 1.34 per cent is the lowest for all ular ordinary policies. Moreover, a 
favorable ever experienced by life the years from 1923 down. It is as there are many more policies in- T 
insurance companies generally. 3.86 per cent less than the highest volved, they have the effect of u 
For the fourth consecutive year rate of 5.20 per cent in 1932 and increasing the lapse ratio for the - 
the rate of terminations by surren- 0.10 per cent less than the rate ob- _ entire group of companies. 
der and lapse reported for 1942 by tained for 1941. : Rapidly growing companies are 
28 life insurance companies showed Terminations by surrender and likely to show a high lapse rate 4 
a reduction. From 3.68 per cent in lapse by all life insurance compa- inasmuch as terminations by lapse < 
1940 it declined to 2.38 per cent in nies under ordinary policies to- arise chiefly from policies less than 
1942, the lowest rate on record. It taled $2,758,920,430 in 1942 and three years in force. 2 
PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE IN I 
TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1923 TO 1942, INCLUSIVE 
PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 
NAMES OF COMPANIES | 1923 | 1928 | 1933 | 1938 | 1923 
1923| 1924] 1928| 1926] 1927| 1928] 1929] 1930| 1931/ 1932] 1933| 1934) 1935] 1936] 1937] 1938] 1939| 1940] 1941] 1942] to | to to | to 
at a ‘37, TR9 Ads We ee wy 1927 | 1932 | 1937 | 1942 | 1942 
Aetna Life... 5.54] 6.65 9.20] 8.31] 8.27| 8.67| 9.17|11 6.75 5.63| 5.70| 4.97| 4.87 7.89 | 9.15 | 6.40 | 3.97 | 7.50 
Berkshire. "| 3.38) 3.69 4.80] 4.68] 5.08) 6.32) 5.76) 7. 62 4.39| 4.72| 4.21) 3.92 4.21 | 5.82 | 5.06 | 4.82 | 4.16 1 
Connecticut General ‘| 6.89) 7.24 8.18] 8.22) 8.24) 9.36| 9.41/11 7.77 7.69| 9.01|11.53| 7.95 7.83 | 9.22 | 7.03 | 7.21 | 8.03 r 
Connecticut Mutual 4.61) 4.82 4.91| 5.01) 4.88| 5.61| 6.53/ 8 6.19 4.55| 4.74) 4.09) 3.95 4.89 | 6.13 | 6.28 | 3.83 | 4.66 ( 
Equitable, New York 5.80 5.86| 5.58| 5.45| 6.47| 7.14) 8.87 4.92 3.90| 4.21) 3.62] 3.28 6.78 | 6.80 | 5.73 | 3.28 | 5.35 ( 
Equitable, Des Moines 5.37| 5.43 5.74 94| 5.30] 6.27}10.34 6.1 4.22) 4.65) 3.91) 3.54 5.33 | 5.58 | 5.36 | 2.67 | 5.40 
Guardian, New York 6.87| 6.90 5.41| 5.04] 5.19] £.99| 6.62) 8.79 6.74 4.59] 4.80] 4.28] 3.78 5.80 | 6.48 | 6.69 | 3.67 | 5.69 ! 
Home Life, N.Y... 4.22| 4.27 4.97| 4.47| 5.57| 5.86) 7.55 4.91 3.55] 3.65] 3.31| 3.15 4.46 | 5.64 | 6.23 | 3.00 | 5.09 ( 
John Hancock... 5.42] 6.19 6.86] 5.65) 6.06] 7.09| 8.13/10.87 8.40 6.90| 7.96] 7.92| 7.64 5.74 | 7.67 | 8.29 | 6.55 | 7.09 
Manhattan Life. 6.89 6.78| 6.96] 7.36| 8.47|11.42|10.92/10 6.29 8.09} 7.94) 7.00 7.26 | 8.83 | 7.03 | 7.25 | 7.85 
Massachusetts Mutua! 3.51] 3.84 4.02| 3.95] 4.16| 4.90| 5.20] 6.91 6.28 3.88] 3.40) 3.14 3.86 | 5.06 | 5.48 | 3.07 | 4.40 
Metropolitan — 6.36 6.36| 6.19] 6.44] 8.26| 9.62) 12.30 8.09 6.26| 4.25 6.11 | 8.73 | 8.21 | 3.90 | 6.52 
Mutval Benefit, N. J 2.00) 2.19 2.33] 2.48| 2.73] 3.40| 3.87 4.70 2.96| 2.56) 2.39 2.24 | 3.30 | 4.57 | 2.09 | 3.33 | 
Mutual, New York... 4.95| 5.61 4.19} 3.81| 3.66] 4.11| 4.96| 6.96] 8.80 4.84 3.88| 6.59) 3.66 4.70 | 4.79 | 5.68 | 3.60 | 4.66 | 
Nationa! Life, Vt 3.05] 3.49 4.18| 3.99] 3.83| 4.56| 5.18] 7.18] 7. 4.60 3.63) 3.13] 3.08 3.75 | 4.94 | 5.10 | 2.91 | 4.17 | 
New England... 2.93] 3.40 3.10] 2.76] 2.86] 3.36| 3.57) 5.37| 5.49 4.90 3.59) 3.28) 2.94 3.16 | 3.61 | 4.34 | 2.85 | 3.23 , 
York... 4.55) 4.78 4.92| 4.71] 5.02) 5.24) 5.95) 7.59 4.80 4.02] 3.88) 3.46 4.76 | 5.74 | 4.23 | 2.56 | 4.74 
M |) 2.46 2.44] 2.4C| 2.49) 2.84) 3.44] 4.93 3.52 2.45] 2.18 2.45 | 3.20 | 4.09 | 2.15 | 2.88 
Pacific Mutualt. 6.13] 6.10 6.77] 6.19] 5.12) 6.17) 6.53) 8.81 5.43 4.36] 3.98) 3.62 5.84 | 6.37 | 5.61 | 3.70 | 5.55 
tual... 4.01 3.62 4.04) 6.75| 6.18) 7.18 6.90 4.34] 3.66] 3.39 3.63 | 5.40 | 5.64 | 3.31 | 4.59 
Phoenix Mutual . 3.57] 3.71 4.98] 4.93] 4.69) 5.32) 5.74) 7.36 5.00 4.24) 3.39) 3.13 4.23 | 5.75 | 5.14 | 3.21 | 4.55 
Provident Mutual 4.75 5.26] 5.11) 5.16) 5.89) 6.81| 9 6.20 4.28) 3.76) 3.42 4.98 | 6.45 | 6.27 | 3.34 | 5.20 
tial... 2... 3.41) 4.19 4.76| 6.49) 7.21] 8.41) 8.02/10.35 6.61 3.71] 3.71) 2.88 4.16 | 8.08 | 6.27 | 2.80 | 6.13 
State Mutual — 3.08 3.31] 3.01) 3.03] 3.63) 4. 4.84 3.58] 3.61] 2.70 3.28 | 3.82 | 4.66 | 2.79 | 3.59 
Travelers... 6.34) 7.12 8.68] 8.99] 9.32] 9.53/10.49| 11.88/10.45 6.08 8.01] 4.51] 4.4 7.56 |10.02 | 9.73 | 7.56 | 7.49 
Central. | 3.64) 3.72 4.50| 4,22) 4.62] 6.33] 6.89/12.07|11.07 5.76 3.90} 3.32) 293 4.06 | 6.59 | 6.82 | 3.02 | 5.12 
Union Mutual, Me. | 4.48 4.04| 4.26] 5.91) 7.74 7.79} 6.61 10.72 5.01] 6.59] 4.95 4.29 | 6.38 | 6.44 | 4.74 | 5.75 
States. . --.*}10,97) 9.36 7.84] 9.40) 10.86|13,12) 13.36]15.64) 9.92) 7.32] 12.95 7.32| 7.92| 9.57| 8.38 8.98 |12.43 |10.96 | 8.00 | 9.52 
Average (28 companies)... 4.00) 6.24 al 5.07 6.22 6.29) | 6.73 7.43 9.60 oa! 7.65 6.40 4.06) 437/ 442! 4.1 3.8) 2.04) 2.38 4.05 | 7.03 | 6.49 | 3.59 | 6.48 
































t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios aré shown for prior years. 1936 ratio 


covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. E . : je ot: 
Group insurance and industrial business excluded. In considering ratios, following factors must be noted: Intermediate business of individual 
companies carrying high lapse rates are included; variation in segregation of Termination as between surrender, lapse and expiries between com- 


panies occasions variations in the combined rate. 


10—THE SPECTATOR, February, 1944 
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PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1923 TO 1942, INCLUSIVE 




















































































































PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 
a ee "7 
NAMES OF COMPANIES | | | | | 1923 | 1928 | 1933 | 1938 | 1923 
| 1923) 1924) 1925) 1926) 1927 ol 1929) 1930 1831 1932) 1933] 1934) 1935| 1936| 1937) 1938) 1939| 1940| 1941] 1942} to to to to to 
oe | arc: 1927 | 1932 | 1937 | 1942 | 1942 
: Se st hel _ . 
Dos i ateete cost ck 2.28 onl 2.16} 2.12) 2.01) 2.23) 2.70) 2.90) 3.79) 5.57 8.71) 4.39) 3.25) 2.57) 2.17) 2.30) 2.22) 2.11| 1.74) 1.55) 2.09 | 3.44 | 3.59 | 1.98 | 2.81 
Rs dis atin eo | 1.65) 1.82) 2.04) 1.96) 2.11) 2.02) 2.25) 2.64) 3.08) 4.63) 4.80) 4. 96 2.62 2.88 | 2.41) 2.19) 1.75) 1.36) 1.93 | 2.99 | 3.88 | 2.10 | 2.72 
Connecticut General......... ..| 2.34) 2.34) 2.64) 2.57) 2.56) 2.77) 2.92) 3.44) 3.92) 5.49) 5.50) 4.68) 3.47) 2.83) 2.35) 2.49) 2.40) 2.24) 1.76) 1.74| 2.50 | 3.71 | 2.69 | 2.22 | 2.90 
Connecticut Mutual........ ..| 1,91) 1.88) 1.93) 1.84) 1.96) 2.13) 2.01) 2.63) 3.45) 5.25) 5.38] 4.44) 3.44) 2.51| 2.25) 2.35) 2.07) 2.00) 1.66/ 1.30) 1.91 | 3.13 | 3.57 | 1.86 | 2.63 
Eqnitable, New York......... 2.36) 1.97) 1.77) 1.88) 1.70) 1.84) 2.01) 2.39) 3.04) 4.63) 5.01) 3.87) 2.61/ 2.17) 1.76/ 1.85) 1.73) 1.51| 1.31) 1.68] 1.90 | 2.83 | 3.14 | 1.49 | 2.38 
— “4 277| 248] 224| 2181 179] 1:80] 208] 238] 329) 490 G21 4.66) S24] D921 243] 256] 227] zibel Lae] Has] 20 | 287 | See | ton | a9 
. New ieseebbes . x L . A 4 J 91 | 2.77 
Home Life. N. Y....... 2.00} 1.83) 1.81| 1.89) 1.78) 2.03) 2.06) 2.51) 2.98) 4.71) 4.80) 4.16) 3.14) 2.76) 2.25) 2.29) 2.11) 1.98) 1.61) 1.28) 1.86 | 2.85 | 3.45 | 1.85 | 2.97 
John Han ele ee .| 17 1.96} 2.12 2.49) 2.64) 2.93) 3.60) 5.21) 4.85) 4.76) 3.84) 2.71) 2.25) 3.35 3.26) 1.70) 1.14) 2.02 | 3.43 | 3.63 | 2.55 | 2.95 
Manhattan Life................. 3.42) 4.11) 3.47) 3.47) 2.68 2.42) 2.88) 3.63 a 7.01) 5.54) 3.93) 2.79) 2.10) 2.39) 2.59) 1.97) 1.69) 1.28) 3.44 | 3.65 | 4.38 | 2.28 | 3.34 
Massachusetts Mutual............ 1.85) 2.02) 2.13) 2.19) 2.32) 2.31 2.90) 3.29) 4.77) 5.47) 4.21) 3.42) 3.19) 2.21| 2.28) 2.00) 1.85) 1.74| 1.38) 2.12 | 3.20 | 3.71 | 1.84 | 2.76 
Metropolitan. ... 1.65) 1.64) 1.76) 2.00 2.20 2.75) 3.55) 5.01| 5.43) 4.12) 3.29) 2.50) 2.11) 2.31) 2.55) 2.41/ 2.04) 1.06) 1.87 | 3.22 | 3.45 | 2.05 | 2.66 
Mutual Benefit, N.J.............. 1.24) 1.36) 1.40) 1.61) 1.60) 1.82 2.55) 3.04) 4.69) 7.27) 5.09) 3.42| 2.35) 1.86) 2.23) 1.94) 1.82) 1.57) 1.15) 1.45 | 2.59 | 3.66 | 1.57 | 2.53 
Mutual, New York.............. 2.63) 2.73) 2.34) 1.91) 1.78) 1.68) 1.74) 1.86) 2.48) 4.44) 6.65) 4.26) 2.77) 2.31) 2.10) 2.21) 2.33) 2.14) 1.96] 1.48] 2.25 | 2.49 | 3.72 | 2. 4 | 2.59 
National Life, Vt........ 1.69) 1.66) 1.71) 1.65) 2.14) 2.06) 1.99) 2.57) 3.48) a 5.76) 2.35) 3.46) 2.67 2.17) 2.01) 1.78) 1.51) 1.07) 1.78 | 3.04 | 3.78 | 1.71 | 2.58 
his iiccaeiawnics 1.33) 1.59) 1.63) 1.58) 1.55) 1.36 1.79 3.81) 3.83) 3.02) 2.84) 2.00) 1.84) 2.04] 2.04) 1.79) 1.51) 1.06) 1.54 | 2.19 | 2.66 | 1.67 | 1.91 
GR aaah 1.78) 1.60) 1.47| 1.39) 1.38) 1.44 1 2.41| 4.01) 4.30) 3.31) 2.33) 1.83) 1.58| 1.68) 1.86) 1.58) 1.29) 0.93) 1.51 | 2.30 | 2.67 | 1.46 | 2.00 
Northwestern Mutual............. 1.16) 1.16) 1.11) 1.11) 1.24) 1 1.47) 1.95) 3.26) 3.26) 3.19) 2.33) 1.71) 1.54) 1.65) 1.46) 1.36) 1.12) 0.83) 1.16 | 1.862 | 2.63 | 1.28 | 1.68 
Pacific Mutual ¢..................| 2.05) 2.12) 2.28) 2.36) 2.32) 2.28 2.80) 3.22) 5.40) 5.08) 3.17) 2.90) 0.29) 4.05) 2.39) 2.10) 1.92) 1.73) 1.37) 2.23 | 3.24 | 3.25 | 1.90 | 2.75 
PU ND itn guides cadaneness 2.19) 1.78) 1.64/ 1.66} 1.56) 1. 2.30) 2.70) 3.77; 4.02) 3.30 1.90) 1 1.78) 1.65) 1.57) 1.35) 1.09/ 1.78 | 2.51 | 2.66 | 1.48 | 2.11 
1.78) 1.89) 1.97) 2.15) 2.35) 2.38 2.54| 2.04 4.48) 5.07; 3.85) 3.18) 2.39) 2.03) 2.06) 1.99) 1.99) 1.61) 1.26) 2.04 | 2.92 | 3.35 | 1.80 | 2.49 
2.34) 2.38) 2.49) 2.64) 3.11| 3.23 4.70) 6.55; 6.58) 5.63) 4.47) 3.16) 2.75) 2.85) 2.53) 2.36) 2.08) 1.52) 2.61 | 4.34 | 4.53 | 2.26 | 3.40 
0.84) 0.87) 0.92) 1.06) 1.16 1.55) 1.80 2.75) 2.58) 2.26) 2.03) 1.70) 1.64) 2.00) 2.01) 1.71) 1.27) 0.80 0.92 | 1.77 | 2.02 | 1.51.| 1.63 
1.46) 1.62) 1.61; 1.39) 1.43) 1.43 2.01; 2.54) 3.76) 4.38) 4.17| 3.19) 2.26| 2.06) 2.34) 2.55) 1.76) 1.48) 1.05 1.50 | 2.27 | 3.22 | 1.83 | 2.19 
2.11| 2.35) 2.20) 2.24) 2.89) 3.17 4.32) 5.25 7a 6.82) 4.74) 3.43) 2.61) 2.33) 2.51) 2.30) 2.13) 1.74) 1.13 2.39 | 4.66 | 6.95 | 4.71 | 3.37 
1.82) 1.91) 2.19) 2.26) 2.37) 2.22 2.95) 3.79) 8.44) 7.50) 5.10) 3.50) 2.81) 2.29) 2.27) 2.10) 1.86) 1.72) 1.27) 2.07 | 3.94 | 4.36 | 1.85 | 3.10 
2.56) 2.25) 2.27) 2.03) 1.61 by 1.74) 2.01) 2.56) 4.49) 3.78) 4.17) 6.03) 2.89) 2.12) 2.28) 3.48) 2.24) 1.50) 1.17) 2.15 | 2.44 | 3.53 | 1.97 | 2.55 
United States............... . 3.38) 2.63) 2.15 1.70) 1.38) 1.50) 1.69 1.65) 2.06) 3.07; 3.09) 0.41) 3.07) 1.83) 1.66) 1.98) 2.26) 1.95 1,73) 1.33) 2.22 1.98 | 2.28 | 2.08 | 2.01 
el Guiles © <a SSE Ee —— NS a SS a a aS ee = | eee | eee | ee ee ee | ene 
Average (28 companies).........| 1.70) 1.67| 1.67) 1.73| 1.83| 1.88) 1.99| 2.35, 2.93) 4.40, 4.73) 3.70| 2.85) 2.20) 1.93 217) 2.24) 2.01) 1.60) 1.04) 1.70 | 2.76 | 3.15 | 1.88 | 2.36 
| | | | ! | | | ! t 
t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years, 1936 ratio 
covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 
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' j : nj or i } ' } 
ee ee | | 1925) 1926 it ail 932) 1933 1934) 1935| 1936) 1937| 1938! 1939) 1940 seei| toae| te ok oy 7 
1923| 1924) 1925| 1926| 1927] 1928| 1929| 1930/1931 | 1932) 1933| 1934) 1935) | 
‘wee eae ie ‘re set Bae ae ‘Cem ek sates | 1927 | 1932 | 1937 | 1942 | 1942 
TAPRPMNEN DFE FLO TE oe Ee es eS Ba BES BS Cas aie OE-8 
Aetna Life | 3.29) 458) 5.79| 7.38) - 6.08) 5.57| 5.77) 5.38| 5.76) 4.78) 3.55| 3.50) 3.51| 3.46) 3.40) 2.75) 2.76) 2.77) 2.59) 5.80 | 5.71 2.81 | 1.99 | 4.69 
MIN o%, inc... 63s. | 1.71) 1.87) 2.40) 2.61) 2.69) 2.66) 2.83| 2.68) 2.68) 3.32) 3.38) 3.17) 2.66) 1.89) 1.77) 1.85) 1.80) 1.73) 2.11) 1.49) 2.28 | 2.83 | 1.18 | 1.79 | 237 
Connecticut General. . . | 4.55) 4.90| 5.49) 5.82) 6.62) 5.45) 5.32| 5.92) 5.49 5.95, 5.31| 4.29) 4.30) 4.62) 5.34 9.13| 5.71| 2.75) 3.32) 5.33 | 5.51 | 4.34 | 4.99 | 6.13 
Connecticut Mutual...... . | 2.70] 2.94] 3.12) 3.13] 2.95] 2.88] 2.87) 2.98| 3.08 3.19) 3.08) 2.87) 2.75) 2.48| 2.30| 2.39) 2.02) 1.95) 1.85] 1.71) 2.98 | 3.00 | 2.69 | 1.97 | 2.03 
Equitable, New York..... | 3.44) 3.86) 3.66) 4.15) 4.16) 3.74) 3.41| 4.08) 4.10 4.24) 3.37) 2.64) 2.31) 2.25) 2.14) 236) 1.89) 1.75) 1.48 1.32] 3.88 | 3.97 | 2.59 | 1.79 | 2.97 
Equitable, Des Moines... 3.73/ 3.74| 3.17| 3.53| 3.64) 3.47) 3.05, 3.11| 3.32\ 3.66) 3.24) 2.75| 2.49| 2.38| 2.20) 2.44) 1.96) 1.79) 1.54) 1.34/ 3.56 | 2.46 | 1.75 | 1.01 | 2.75 
Guardian, New York..... . 3.10| 3.44| 3.76| 3.74| 3.62) 3.24| 3.16) 3.64) 3.33| 3.89) 3.46| 3.17) 3.50| 2.78) 2.14| 2.44) 1.99) 1.74) 1.48) 1.19) 3.54 | 3.51 | 3.07 | 1.76 | 2.92 
Home Life, N. Y........... | 2.22) 2.44] 2.47| 2.72 94| 2.24] 3.06| 2.88) 2.84| 2.49| 1.78| 1.77) 1.49] 1.30| 1.36] 1.20) 1.17| 1.05) 0.97) 2.60 | 2.79 | 1.78 | 1.15 | 2.12 
John Hancock............. | 3.68| 4.46] 3.61| 3.48| 3.47| 3.16| 3.42) 4.16| 4.53) 5.66| 5.25) 4.72) 4.56) 4.13) 4.65) 4.61) 4.04/ 4,38) 3.83| 3.35) 3.72 | 4.24 | 4.66 | 4.00 | 4.14 
Manhattan Life 3.47| 4.24) 4.32) 3.94) 3.10| 3.46) 4.94) 5.59| 7.79| 3.92| 3.00) 2.52) 2.36 2.99) 5.70) 5.35| 5.03) 4.98) 4.01 6.18 | 2.85 | 4.97 | 4.21 
Massachusetts Mutual | 1.66] 1.82) 1.82) 1.72) 1.70] 1.64! 1.60! 2.00) 1.91| 2.14| 2.13) 1.83] 1.86] 1.55) 1.51) 1.60) 1.40) 1.29) 1.10) 0.80) 1.74 | 1.86 | 1.77 | 1.23 | 1.64 
M tan... 4.71| 5.24) 3.84) 3.71| 4.15| 3.99] 4.21| 5.51| 6.07| 7.29] 6.60| 5.65) 4.80| 3.51/ 3.43) 3.95) 1.70) 1.48) 1.18) 1.09) 4.24 | 5.51 | 4.76 | 1.85 | 3.86 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. | 0.76) 0.83) 0.85 0. 0.64| 0.85| 0.83| 0.89) 0.89| 1.17] 1.28| 0.93| 0.78| 0.73| 0.62) 0.57) 0.52) 0.44/ 0.79 | 0.71 | 0.91 | 0.52 | 0.80 
Mutual, New York... . . | 2.32} 2.58) 2.49] 2.46] 2.41| 2.13] 1.92) 2.25] 2.48 2.62) 2.15| 2.29| 2.07) 1.62| 1.48) 1.67| 1.70) 1.52) 1.44 1.23) 2.45 | 2.30 | 1.96 | 1.54 | 2.07 
Na Life, Vt... | 1.96) 1.83) 2.11] 1.93) 2.01) 1.93] 1.84/ 1.99) 1.70) 2.07) 1.56) 1.18) 1.14) 1.20) 1.33) 1.46) 1.12) 1.30) 1.18) 0.92) 1.97 | 1.90 | 1.32 | 1.20 1.59 
New England........... | 4.60! 1.81| 1.57; 1.60! 1.88) 1.40] 1.39) 1.57) 1.19| 1.56) 1.66) 1.80| 2.06| 1.54| 1.44) 1.55| 1.24] 1.15| 1.08] 0.98, 1.62 | 1.42 | 1.68 | 1.18 | 1.32 
New York.......... | 2.77] 3.17| 3.23] 3.44| 3.54| 3.27| 3.43| 3.36 3.54] 3.58| 2.98| 2.40/ 2.47) 2.13| 2.07| 2.36) 2.02) 1.88) 1.72) 1.50) 3.25 | 3.44 | 1.56 | 1.10 | 2.74 
N | 1.30} 1.37] 1.30) 1.27] 1.20) 1.17) 1.18) 1.37) 1.49) 1.67) 1.69) 1.42) 1.29) 1.09) 1.09) 1.20) 0.99| 0.82) 0.74) 0.62| 1.29 | 1.38 | 1.46 | 0.87 | 1.20 
Pacific Mutual t........ 3.08| 3.98, 3.83| 3.67) 3.45| 2.91| 2.64) 3.37) 3.31| 3.41| 2.86) 2.24) 2.53/ 1.13) 3.01/ 1.97) 1.88] 1.70) 1.68| 1.76) 3.61 | 3.13 | 2.36 | 1.80 | 2.80 
Penn Mutual......... | Tee 1.87| 1.77) 1.83] 1.96) 1.80) 2.12) 3.45) 3.48) 3.41, 3.49 2.97| 3.34| 2.70| 2.51| 2.56) 2.01| 1.81) 1.53| 1.35] 1.85 | 2.89 | 2.98 | 1.83 | 2.48 
M | 1.79| 1.82} 2.19] 2.33) 2.63) 2.55) 2.37) 2.78| 3.70| 2.88) 2.67) 1.75 1.82) 1.36) 1.31 2.18) 1.40) 1.14) 1.07) 1.18) 2.18 | 293 | 1.79 | 1.41 | 2.06 
Provident Mutual 2.41| 2.45| 2.61| 2.35] 2.18| 1.82) 1.86| 2.01) 2.11| 2.75) 2.30| 1.89) 1.73) 1.45) 1.30) 1.43) 1.23) 1.06) 0.91/ 0.77) 2.37 | 2.11 | 1.74 | 1.08 | 1.80 
ms 2.60 3.35} 2.81) 3.39) 3.70) 4.33] 5.94| 6.86) 6.22 760 6.88| 5.45) 4.58 2.85| 1.76) 1.71| 1.70) 1.17) 0.94) 0.85) 3.23 | 6.32 | 4.25 | 1.29 | 3.60 
State Mutual | 1.60] 1.78) 1.79| 1.82] 1.88) 1.58, 1.48| 1.62| 1.49| 1.57| 1.50| 1.60| 1.65) 1.37| 1.18] 1.24| 1.06| 0.94) 0.87| 0.79 1.78 | 1.55 | 1.44 | 0.96 | 1.40 
Travelers... | 4.23) 4.77) 6.00) 5.62) 5.79| 5.82) 5.69| 5.21| 5.24) 4.81| 3.63| 2.82| 2.65) 2.30) 2.47) 2.50) 2.21| 2.34) 2.80) 4.30] 5.17 | 5.36 | 2.78 | 2.85 | 4.12 
| ' 
Union Central.......... | 1.82} 1.81 2.031 2.09) 2.13| 2.00) 2.16) 2.38) 3.10) 3.63) 3.57) 2.81| 2.26) 1.86) 1.57) 1.63| 1.22) 1.07) 0.99) 0.88) 1.99 | 2.65 | 2.46 | 1.17 | 2.02 
Union Mutual, Me... | 1.89) 2.13} 2.10!" 2.14| 2.43| 2.68) 4.17| 5.73) 3.73) 3.30| 2.83) 2.28) 4.69) 3.02 2.73| 3.11| 2.71) 3.13} 2.88) 2.14 | 3.94 | 2.91 | 2.77 | 3.20 
United States...... . | 7.89] 6.73] 6.38] 6.71| 6.46) 7.90) 9.19|11.47|11.30| 12.57’ 83) 6.91| 8.88) 7.76| 5.66) 5.93| 7.31| 6.43, 3.94| 3.93' 6.78 [10.47 | 8.68 | 5.92 | 7.51 
—=| | ——— | | | — | —— | | | LS Seer kek aa a ee aoe | ee ree 2g 
Average (28 companies). aaa 3.57) 3.09) a 3.49 3.41) 3.72) 4.38| 4.50) 5.20| 4.68) 3.95) 3.55) 2.68) 2.44) 2.65) 1.90) 1.67 1.41) 1.34 3.35 4.27 3.31 | 1.71 | 3.12 | 
} { | | | H 


| 








tThis company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratio 


covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 
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Predatory greed con- 
tributes to steady 
high homicide rate 
in the United States 


Pwing-Galloway 
Photo 


HOMICIDE REC 


Although not a major death cause in America, 


RD 


murder and manslaughter continue to take high 


toll in lives; the record by cities and states 


HERE were 2,983 homicides in 

the United States in 1942 in 155 

selected cities having an aggre- 
gate population of 43,243,908. This 
is something less than one-third of 
the nation’s total population. As the 
city homicide rate is uniformly in 
excess of the rural homicide rate, 
homicides throughout the United 
States can be estimated at some- 
thing around 7,500. 

Though homicide does not rank 
in the United States as one of the 
major causes of death, murder is 
in this country continuing to chal- 
lenge society’s ability to cope with 
preventable human disorders. The 
death rate from this cause in Amer- 
ican cities, for instance, was ap- 
proximately six times the death 
rate from homicide in Canada and 
far above most of the nations of 
Europe. England, Scotland and Ire- 
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By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


land, the mother countries of much 
of America, have a rate which in 
previous years was hardly one- 
tenth that of the American homicide 
record. 


Contributing Factors 


The polyglot population of our 
American cities, with their consid- 
erable portion of foreign born who 
are at a natural disadvantage be- 
cause, not understanding the lan- 
guage, they, in many instances 
are not convinced of the interest of 
public authorities and private insti- 
tutions in the problems which con- 
front them and so take, as it were, 
the law in their own hands and set- 
tle their differences as they deem 
proper. 

In the Southern States there is an 
extraordinarily high homicide rate, 


not because of any less appreciation 
of the sacredness of human life but 
rather because all of these cities 
have a high percentage of colored 
population, among whom there 
seems a careless disregard of the 
inviolability of life. 

Then, of course, America is not 
entirely free from the mental re- 
actions which prevail in a pioneer- 
ing country. Not more than one- 
half century ago in some of our 
States law and order was not an 
established feature of existing so- 
ciety and men were wont to justify 
punishment for crimes and derelic- 
tions rather with dispatch than 
awaiting ordered procedure. 

Probably no region in the world 
will ever be long without some con- 
tribution to the history of murder. 
Perhaps if fire arms, drugs and 
knives were forever banished, just 
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2; when Cain slew Abel in biblical 
d:ys, man in his passion for greed 
cv in frustration will make violent 
use of such simple implements as 
the stone or piece of wood. The hu- 
man body after all, is a frail phase 


Homicide Deaths in Five Largest American Cities 
(Rate per 100,000 population) 





Population Deaths Rate 
1941 





Population Deaths Rate 
1942 
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in eternity and its animus needs New York "7,454,995 267 3.6 7,521,000 286 3.8 
nu brave excuse to seek the nether Chicago 3,509,000 246 7.0 3,396,808 246 7.2 
world. Philadelphia. ervzes 1,943,415 95 4.9 1,928, 882 $7 5.0 

America, coming to world lead- US ce »f90, . ,690, . 
ership in many things, must needs Los Angeles............ __ 1,661,000 87 5.2 1,588,000 73 4.6 
above all demonstrate its civiliza- 1. ES SR eee 16,318,410 789 4.8 16,124,690 783 4.9 
tion and its culture by a firm pur- _ 


pose to reduce those social evils 
which are distressingly and accus- 
ingly pointed out as evidence at 
least to our immaturity in the 
international family of organized 
society. 


What of the Future? 


In the reduction of our homicide 
rate, to what must we look for- 
ward? Poverty in the story of 
mankind has bred crime, murder 
and revolt against society. Will the 
newly adopted social security laws 
minimize the poverty stricken and 
so end or greatly reduce the other 
evils of society? Will the almost con- 
fiscatory tax legislation reduce am- 
bition for money power, and so 
eliminate greed, one of the prime 
causes of murder? Will human life 
be cheapened by the war and held in 
disdain by the returning sol- 
diers?—or will the almost daily 
sight of bleeding bodies bring a re- 
vulsion of ‘feeling and ordain our 
young veterans as ardent crusaders 
against any further shedding of 
human blood? Will the war and 
the consequent absence of millions 
of men from their home result in 
the break-down of the family unit, 
with a consequent spread of law- 
lessness and crime? Will there be 
greater stress in days to come on 
the control and sale of fire arms 
or protective regulation of drug 
control? Will narrow reformers 
gain dominance in legislative halls 
and by artificial measures, designed 
to eliminate temptation, arouse dor- 
mant human appetites, and occasion 
as in the ’Twenties, vice in every 
excess ? 

At the present time social leaders 
are concerned over the increase in 
juvenile delinquency and the best 
method for its control. Throughout 
the country where there has been 
a strong influx of workers in war 


‘ plants, existing police forces have 


been inadequate to cope with the 
enhanced population. On the head 
of this comes a report of the Citi- 
zens Committee on the Control of 
Crime in New York which indicates 
that the city had the best crime pre- 
vention record in its history in 




















1942. “While crime in general fell 
off in the city,” said the report, “the 
number of youthful offenders in- 
creased in a few serious categories 
and the number of women offenders 
also increased.” The report showed 
the number of youthful murderers 
in the city increased from 35 in 
1941 to 50 in 1942, or 42.9 per cent. 
In that part of the report which 
dealt with the instances of violent 
death, 1,000 were shown to have 
resulted from offenses against the 
person, 265 were murders and 834 
were negligent manslaughters. 
Praising the city’s law enforce- 
ment agencies, the committee 
warned that the war on crime con- 
ditions must not be relaxed and 
must be broadened to include all 


public-minded citizens. “Untiring 
watch must be maintained,” the re- 
port said. “New Yorkers must ac- 
cept their responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. To shirk them is to invite 
the return to a racket-ridden city.” 

Reports made to The Spectator 
by eleven police chiefs of eleven 
cities ranging from Omaha with a 
population of 223,000 to New 
York City with one of 7,400,000 
and including such representative 
and diversified places as Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Seattle, 
Denver, San Antonio, Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee and Portland, Ore., bring 
to light some rather interesting 
habits and other illuminating sta- 
tistics on homicide. 

These reports from the police 
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chiefs differ understandably from 
the reports made by the health of- 
ficers which comprise the bases for 
the other statistics on the cities 
shown. The police records show 
that in these eleven cities with a 


population of 14,417,000, there were 
612 homicides. The homicide report 
per 100,000 ranged from 8.8 in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio and 8.0 for San An- 
tonio, Texas, to 1.0 for Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. The combined ra- 


tios in the eleven cities according 
to police records was 4.2. The death 
rate for Chicago was 6.2 and for 
New York 3.6. 

Only one city, Chicago, did not 
give data on the number of homi- 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS THAT MAY CONTRIBUTE 


TO HOMICIDE DEATHS 
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/0 
Homicide iiteracy of Cases 
Deaths Among Per Per Receiving 
STATE per Rank by % of Persons Capita Capita. Relief in Total STATE 
100,000 Statesin Negro Over Income _ of Food 1940 per Con- Total 
Popuia- Homicide Popula- 10 Yrs. for Purchas- 100,000 _=tributing Resisting 
tion Deaths tion of Age States ing Population rar Factors 
, (4 
Alabama 13.5 4 35.7+ 12.6+ 480+ 33+ 84.2— 4 1 Alabama 
Arizona. . * 9.2 12 2.5— 10.1+ 832+ 70+ 560.9+ 4 Ceres Arizona 
Arkansas... *10.0 10 25.8+ 6.8+ 514+ 32+ 177.7- 4 1 . Arkansas 
California...... 5.2 20 1.4-— 2.6— 1,167— 114- 899.0+ 1 4 ... California 
Colorado..... 3.3 28 1.1— 2.8-— 785+ 79— 891.6+ 2 3 .Colorado 
Connecticut. 2.3 37 1.8-— 4.5+ 1,296— W1- §11.5— 1 4 Connecticut 
Delaware..... * 4.5 23 13.7+ 4.0— 1,186-— 101- 375.5— 1 4 ...Delaware 
Florida...... 19.8 1 29.4+ 7.14+ 655+ 70+ 439 .8— 4 1 .. Florida 
Georgia..... 16.6 3 36.8+ 9.4+ 498+ 45+ 188.2— 4 1 ... .Georgia 
Idaho... * 3.4 26 0.2— 1.1— 758+ 71+ 268 .6— 2 3 Rte 
Illinois 4.4 24 4.3-— 2.4— 979— 76— 1,442.0+ 1 4 ... .linois 
Indiana. . 3.3 29 3.5— 1.7— 827+ 67+ 685.0+ 3 2 . Indiana 
lowa..... 1.1 46 0.7— 0.8— 823+ 64+ 739.0+ 3 2 ....lowa 
Kansas..... 3.4 27 3.5— 1.2— 814+ 64+ 676.0+ 3 2 _...... Kansas 
Kentucky. . 8.8 15 8.6— 6.6+ 477+ 444+ 1,750.0+ 4 1 . Kentucky 
Louisiana. . 11.8 6 26.9+ 13.5+ 534+ 41+ 517.0— 4 1 Louisiana 
Maine.... *t8 43 0.1-— .7- 786+ 94— 814.0+ 2 3 . .Maine 
Maryland... ... 9.2 13 16.9+ 3.8— 1,077— 89— 398.0— 1 4 Maryland 
Massachusetts. 1.2 45 1.2— 3.5— 1,024— 113— 850.0+ 1 4 Massachusetts 
Michigan. . 3.2 30 3.5— 2.0— 960— - 625.0+ 1 4 Michigan 
Minnesota 1.6 42 0.4— 1.3— 761+ 76— 835.0+ 2 3 Minnesota 
Mississippi . . . 18.2 2 50.2+ 13.1+ 407+ 30+ 34.0— 4 1 Mississippi 
Missouri . . 5.6 19 6.2— 3- 762+ 62+ 525.0— 2 Let Sees Missouri 
Montana. . 3.8 25 0.2— 1.7— 860— 91— 537.0— 0 5 Montana 
Nebraska 1.8 40 1.0— 1.2— 774+ 67+ 438 .0— 2 3 Nebraska 
Nevada... 9.1 14 0.6— 4.4+ 1,352— 121— 387.0— 1 eS ea Nevada 
New Hampshire 6 48 0.2-— 2.7— 719+ 112-— 937.0+ 2 3 New Hampshire 
New Jersey 2.5 36 5.2— 3.8-— ,304— 116— 638.0+ 1 4 New Jersey 
New Mexico 7.3 17 0.7— 13.3+ 558+ 49 331.0— 3 2 New Mexico 
New York.. 2.5 35 3.3-— .7— 1,106— 113— 1,483.0+ 1 4 New York 
North Carolina 9.4 11 29.0+ 10.0+ §23+ 36+ 124.0— 4 1 North Carolina 
North Dakota. . 2.8 33 0.1-— 1.5— 721+ 46+ 398 .0— 2 3 .North Dakota 
GOP c 6 Sea 4.5 22 4.7- 2.3-— 957— 88— 695.0+ 1 4 ae 
Oklahoma... * 6.4 18 7.2— 2.8— 598+ 48+ 493 .0— 2 3 .... Oklahoma 
Oregon 2.8 32 0.2— 1.0— 1,046— 94— 604 .0+ 1 4 ....... Oregon 
Pennsylivania...... 2.6 34 4.5— 3.1— 894 — 84— 1,243.0+ 1 4 . .Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. .... 1.4 44 1.4— 4.9+ 1,016— 106— 785.0+ 2 3 . .Bhode Island 
South Carolina..... 10.5 9 45.6+ 14.9+ 459+ 40+ 119.0— 4 1 South Carolina 
South Dakota.... *:3.2 38 0.1- 1,.2— 725+ 50+ 486 .0— 2 3 South Dakota 
Tennessee... 12.6 5 18.3+ 7.2+ 492+ 46+ 89.0— 4 1 Tennessee 
Texas... 10.7 8 14.7+ 6.8+ 677+ 63+ 148.0— 4 1 ... Texas 
Utah. ... 2.0 39 0.2— 1,2— 850+ 60+ 880.0+ 3 2 ....Utah 
Vermont. 8 47 0.2— 2.2- 698+ 89— 445.0-— 1 4 . Vermont 
Virginia . . 11.4 7 26.8+ 8.7+ 679+ 53+ 200.0— 4 1 Virginia 
Washington 2.8 31 0.4— 1.0— 1,166— 89— 553.0+ 1 4 Washington 
West Virginia * 8.4 16 6.6— 4.8+ 598+ 49+ 661.0+ 4 1 West Virginia 
n.. 1.6 41 0.4— 1.9— 786+ 80— 768 .0+ 2 3 _... Wisconsin 
Wyoming 4.8 21 0.6— 1.6— 883 — 84—- 348.0— 0 5 ...,Wyoming 
Average 9.7 4.3 852 73 552.0 Average 





| 


(*) Latest available rates are those of 1940. 
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Death Claims Resulting from Homicides as Reported by Life Insurance Companies—1942 














i] 





Per a 


























PerCent Per Cent 0 Per Cent 
Total Amount Amount 0 of Homicide of 
No. of of Total Average No. of of Average Homicide Homicide Claims Homicide 
Death Death Size Homicide Homicide Size of Claim Amount to Total Amount 
No. of Claims Claims 0 Claims Claims Homicide toTotal to Total Claims to Total 
Companies Paid Paid Claim Paid Paid Claim Claims Amount 1941 1941 
Life insurance Companies having insurance out- 
standing of over 1 Billion dollars............ 9* 58,002 235,731,909 4,064 121 435,750 3,601 2 2 3 3 
Between Million and 1 Billion dollars... ... 5* 15,600 25,169,397 1,613 64 66,120 1,033 4 3 4 4 
Between 200 Million and 500 Million dollars... 8* 11,360 15,637,311 2,377 45 38,137 847 4 2 5 5 
Between 100 Million and 200 Million dollars... 12t 7,367 9,459,194 1,284 51 62,375 1,223 . Me B 7 
Between 50 Million and 100 Million doliars.... . 10t 5,826 4,104,739 705 154 32,054 208 2.6 8 3 3 
Less than 50 Million dollars. . BARE AB 27+ 3,299 4,009,660 1,215 31 26,073 841 q a 6 6 
We aah Sten ties asa c honsds okeuness 71 101,454 294,112,210 ... 466 660,509 5 2 3 3 
2,899 1,417 
I A TTR — TREE eneeine —— NE ee = coe 





* Includes 1 industrial company t Includes 2 industrial companies 








cides committed by those under 21. 
There seems a strange statistical 
contradiction in the fact that in the 
cities where the homicide rate is 
low, the percentage of killers under 
21 is high and conversely, where 
the rate is high, the number of 
young killers are low. For instance, 
in New York one-fifth of all the 
homicides were attributed to the 
younger elements. In Cincinnati 
the rate was but one-tenth and in 
San Antonio, one-eighth. In Oma- 
ha, where the over-all rate of hom- 
icide was 4.5 there were no juvenile 
cases. As between white and negro 
homicides, with New York statistics 
missing, the report shows that 119 


homicides were attributed to white 
and 196 to colored people. 


Police Records 


Eliminating Chicago, the record 
shows that in the nine smaller 
cities, there were 61 white homi- 
cide cases and 56 colored. Chicago 
and Cincinnati show a great major- 
ity among the colored while Denver 
and San Antonio the reverse. As 
between male and female in the 
police statistics 81.3 per cent were 
male killers and 18.7 per cent 
were female. In addition to the 612 
actual homicides, there were non- 
fatal attempts thereat of 1,566 in 
Chicago, 227 in Cincinnati, 74 in 


Oregon and 23 in San Antonio. 
Thirty-six and eight-tenths per cent 
of the murderers used fire arms as 
an instrument of destruction, 32.4 
per cent resorted to knives and 
other piercing instruments, while 
19.6 per cent bludgeoned their vic- 
tims to death and but 1.3; per cent 
used poison. 

Other methods contributed the 
balance of the homicides or 9.9 per 
cent. In New York City where 
there seems to be a fairly efficient 
control under the Sullivan Law of 
fire arms, cutting or piercing imple- 
ments accounted for 91 homicides 
and bludgeoning caused 88 homi- 
cides. The fire arms accounted for 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDE 
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HOMICIDE DEATHS IN 155 SELECTED 
AMERICAN CITIES 


(Rate per 100,000 population) 
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1942 —-———— 1941 — ——————_1942--- - --—~ —-——— —19#1-— _ 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohie 275,000 14 5.1 245,000 15 6.1 Ct Se: 33,000 0 0 u u u 
Albany, N. Y...... 131,154 2 1.5 130,447 5 3.8 Nashville, Tenn........ 170,448 83 31.1 u u u 
Anderson, Ind.......... 50,000 1 2.0 49,000 2 4.1 Newark, N. J.... 22 5.1 u u u 
Atlanta, Ga............ 308,672 130 42.1 305 , 480 118 38.6 New Bedford, Mass... . 113,614 1 9 110,341 3 2.7 
Augusta, Ga..... viele 65,919 12 18.2 u u New Britain, Conn... _.. 68,811 2 2.9 u u u 
Aurora, lil... ..... 47,170 1 2.1 47,170 0 New Haven, Conn... ... 160, 605 0 0 3 1.9 
aS 87,930 15 1.7 92,405 6 New Orleans, La....... 530,000 78 «= «14.7 u u 
Baltimore, Md.......... 940,000 117 12.4 865,879 99 New Rochelle, N. Y..... 59,400 1 1.7 3 5.1 
Bayonne, N. J.......... 80,122 0 0 79,565 1 New York, N. Y.. .. 7,484,995 267 3.6 286 3.8 
Beaumont, Tex......... 77,143 21 27.2 u u Niagara Falls, N. a: 88,500 0 0 2 2.6 
Berkeley, Cal........... 86,664 1 1.2 85,977 0 144,332 45 31.2 30 20.8 
Birmingham, Ala........ 293,108 67 22.9 268,570 86 40,027 0 0 2 5.0 
Boston, Mass... .... 768,578 19 2.5 769,526 18 325,805 15 4.6 15 4.9 
Bridgeport, Conn... . . 147,256 7 4.8 u u 43,688 1 2.3 u u 
Buffalo, N.Y... ... 575,901 16 2.8 575,901 6 206 ,000 13 6.3 u u 
" . ree 27, 0 0 27,686 0 223,844 a 4.0 10 4.5 
, Mass. 110,258 2 1.8 110,534 4 86,551 0 0 3 3.6 
Camden, N. J....... 119,200 6 5.0 u u 62,959 1 1.6 3 4.8 
ESSERE 120,000 7 5.8 u u 140,007 8 5.7 3 2.1 
Charleston, S. C. 100,000 23 23.0 u u 105, 656 4 3.8 2 1.9 
Charlotte, N. C. 100, 899 28 483. 27.8 100,899 24 «=. 23.8 1,943,415 95 4.9 97 5.0 
Chattanooga, Tenn 129,836 45 34.7 128,372 43 33.5 671,659 37 5.5 25 3.7 
Cheyenne, Wyo........ 474 2 8.9 u u u 90,000 4 4.4 u u 
Chicago, III 3,509,000 246 7.0 3,396,808 246 7.2 85,000 S oF 1 1.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 455,610 47 10.3 455,610 54 11.9 375,394 16 4.0 u u 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 903, 200 79 8.7 896, 700 51 5.7 260,000 5 1.9 5 1.9 
prings, Col 36,789 1 2.7 36, 0 Qo. 52,162 4 7.7 u u 
i on ¢ os 309,579 22 7.1 306, 250 22 7.2 66,500 0 0 1 1.5 
Corpus Christie, Tex. 57,301 1 19.2 u u u 113,000 3 2.7 2 1.8 
Dallas, Tex... . 359, 400 85 23.7 294,734 71 24.1 215,761 51 23.6 u u 
Dayton, Ohio. ........ 250,000 26 10.4 210,718 22 10.4 Rochester, N. Y........ 326,760 7 2.1 
Dearborn, Mich... .... 80,000 1 1.3 60, 2 3.3 Rockford, lll... ...... 84,637 1 1.2 
Denver, Col... . 361,200 13 3.6 326, 283 9 2.8 | += + Sacramento, Cail........ 112,000 7 15.2 
Des Moines, la....... 159,819 5 3.1 u u u St. Louis, Mo.......... 814,717 71 8.7 
Detroit, Mich. 1,750,000 94 5.4 1,680,000 81 4.8 St. Paul, ‘Minn... 295,848 4 1.4 
Duluth, Minn 101,065 2 2.0 101 ,065 5 4.9 Salem, Ore............ 35,000 0 0 ,908 0 
Durham, N.C......... 100,000 14 14.0 u u u Salt Lake City, Utah... . 200,000 4 2.0 151,140 2 1.3 
East Orange, N. J... . . 69,152 0 0 69,152 0 0 San Antonio, Tex... ... 300,000 31 10.3 u u u 
Elizabeth, N.J......... 118,000 1 8 110,000 1 a) no, 43,646 4 9.2 u u u 
Elmira, N. Y.......... 52,000 0 0 ,425 2 4.6 San Diego, Cal......... 345,000 23 6.7 276,606 10 3.6 
El ag 4 ae 107,000 14 13.1 103,500 8 7.7 San Francisco, Cal. 725,000 37 5.1 635,000 30 4.7 
Erie, Pa. eacea 121,000 3 2.5 118,571 3 2.5 , Ga... 125,000 32 25.6 u u u 
Everett, Wash......... 224 1 3.3 u u u , N. 100,000 3 3.0 87,460 1 1.1 
Fall River, enn wat 115,559 0 0 115,443 0 0 Sioux City, la.. 83,000 3 3.6 u u u 
Fargo, N. D sSues 32,580 0 0 32,928 1 3.0 Sioux Falls, S. | eRe 44,000 0 0 41,000 0 0 
Mass. 41,824 1 2.4 41,824 1 2.4 Somerville, Mass... ... . 102,304 0 0 102,304 0 0 
e 5-4GePO? 152,000 1 on 151,275 4 2.6 South Bend, Ind... . 101 ,268 3 3.0 101 , 268 2 2.0 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 122,360 1 8 122,360 1 8 Spokane, Wash........ 122,001 4 3.3 122,001 5 4.1 
‘ort Worth, Tex. 198,858 26 13.1 179,500 41 22.8 Springfield, Mass....... 151,663 1 2 150,420 4 2.7 
p AMM....... 50,000 10 = 20.0 u u u Springfield, Mo.. ; 70,000 2 2.9 u u u 
Galveston, Tex. . 70,000 6 8.6 60,862 8 14.8 Syracuse, N. Y. 204,960 4 2.0 204,960 1 5 
, One... .... 111,719 0 0 u u Tacoma, Wash....... 160,000 2.7 120,000 a 3.3 
Grand Rapids; Mich. 164,061 3 1.8 164,061 3 1.8 Tampa, Fla... ... 124,587 10 8.0 u u u 
Green , Wis. 47,000 1 ae u u Terre Haute, Ind. 62,810 0 0 u u u 
: 59,319 8 13.5 60,000 12 «20.0 Toledo, Ohio... f 15 5.1 290,000 12 4.1 
, Conn... 190,000 1 5.3 190, 000 7 3.7 Topeka, Kans. 77,749 0 0 67,833 0 0 
Highland Park, M 52,338 0 0 50,727 0 0 Trenton, N.J......... 124,895 1 8 124,790 6 4.8 
en, N. J... 50, 286 0 0 50,166 1 2.0 Union City, N. J 502 0 0 56,311 0 0 
Houston, Tex......... 450,000 110 24.4 395,000 88 22.3 Utica, N. Y.. 100,518 2 2.0 Z 0 0 
Indianapolis, Ind. 386,972 32 8.3 386,972 18 4.7 Waco, Tex. ,930 8 12.5 u u u 
Jersey City, N.J........ 304,069 5 1.6 302,466 4 1.3 Ww , D.C. 848,000 90 10.6 750, 000 73 10.5 
Johnstown, Pa.......... 66,688 3 4.5 66 , 668 1 1.5 Waterbury, Conn....... 107,000 2 1.9 99,314 1 1.0 
Kansas City, Mo.. 450,000 40 8.9 399, 178 35 8.8 Wheeling, W. Va....... 73,115 2 2.7 u u u 
Lak b GOMOD. ob i0 bs 69,056 1 1.4 69, 056 1 1.4 Wichita, Kans.......... 133,000 8 6.0 114,634 7 6.1 
Lansing, Mich... 84,000 3 3.6 82,000 1 1.2 Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... 86, 0 0 86,130 1 1.2 
Lewistown, Me......... 39,500 ae, . u u Wilmington, Del 125,000 3 2.4 112,504 3 2.7 
Lexington, Ky.......... 49,700 16. 32.2 50,100 9 18.0 Worcester, Mass... .... 193,500 2 1.0 193,499 2 1.0 
Lincoin, Neb.. 82,000 0 0 u u Yonkers, N. Y.......... 180, 000 7 4.7 142,598 6 4.2 
Long ch, Cal........ 210,000 8 3.8 175,000 3 1.7 Wes és tseevers 57,000 0 0 57,000 2 3.5 
Lorain, Ohio........... 45,000 0 0 u u u Y , Ohio. ..... 167,720 199 «= «11.3 167,726 1508.8 
Los ies, Cal 1,661 ,000 87 5.2 1,588,000 73 4.6 1, Ee 743,243,998 f2, 6.9 36,154,126 2,180 6.0 
Louisville, Ky.......... . 345,358 58 6.8 339,358 38S i«é2i«2 
Lowell, Mass........... es BS a oe A . 
1 SP F . . ki 
TR 72,500 1 1.4 68,500 0 0 Cities incrensed rate... ... 2.6. eee eee ee dice ee eee e es 50 
Maiden, Mass......... o.8 ; ba 58,007 0 0 SS RS DUG, SOE 46 
Manchester, N. H...... * u u 
McK: > “Cael 85.000 2 3.8 56,308 ! 8 seo. c cece ete sbeccdabecogedecocccerecssacecete 18 
M . 64, " . 
Memphis, Tenn... ..... 292, 61 «20.8 297,917 38 0S s«12.8 Unavailable for comparison................. 4 
lami, Fla............. 172,172 0 23.2 u u 
Ck Ca a 
Minneapolis, Minn...... . ° » A 
a... 90.824 «27 «(33.4 78720 2 35.8 t For the basis of comparison, the 1942 totals excluding the unavailable cities, read 
M , Ala. 91,000 36 39.6 79,684 28 35.2 37,348,729 population, with 2413 homicide deaths. 
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52 or 21 per cent of the deaths in 
New York, while in Chicago with 
116 out of 219 of the total deaths 
fire arms were the instrument of 
53 per cent of the homicides there. 
Of the other cities fire arms were 
the favored instrument for hom- 
icide in Milwaukee, Buffalo, Seattle, 
Portland, Oregon and San Antonio. 
Cutting and piercing instruments 
were favored in Cincinnati and 
Omaha. Denver and Minneapolis 
had no standard method of killing. 


Record by Cities 


Considering 155 cities as hav- 
ing a death rate of 6.9, 108 were 
below the aggregate average, while 
47 were above that average. In 
the list 31 cities had an average 
homicide rate in excess of 10.0. Of 
these cities 27 were in the so-called 
Southern States, while the remain- 
ing three were in Ohio and one was 
from California. Texas had 8 cities 
in the over average list, Alabama 
had four, while Virginia, Georgia, 
Tennessee and North Carolina in 
addition to Ohio, had three cities 
each. In further evidence of the 
fact that at the present time the 
homicide problem centers in the so- 
called Southern cities, it might be 
noted that in a tabulation giving 
the regional distribution of the cit- 
ies shown in the study, nine cities 
in the East South Central region 
having a population of 1,500,000 
had a death rate of 24.8 with 373 
deaths. 

Sixteen cities in the South Atlan- 
tic States having a combined popu- 
lation of 3,500,000 had 612 homi- 
cides and a death rate of 17.3. 
Thirteen cities in the West South 
Central having a population of 
2,600,000 had a homicide rate of 
16.2 with 422 deaths thereby. Out- 
side of this Southern section where 
undoubtedly the fact that hospitals 
are almost exclusively in the large 
cities and so contribute to the ex- 














Atlanta, Ga... 
Norfolk....... 
Nashville, Tenn.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. 
Savannah, Ga... 
Houston, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas.... 
Richmond, Va... 


Birmingham, Ala. . 


Cities with High Death Rates 








Rate per 
Population 100,000 pop. Deaths 

308 ,672 42.1 130 
144 ,332 31.2 45 
170,448 31.1 53 
100,899 27.8 28 
125,000 25.6 32 
RA ee Dna ae ,000 24.4 110 
? 23.7 85 
215,761 23.6 51 
172 23.2 40 
293,108 22.9 67 
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Fall River, Mass. . 
Gary, Ind... . 
New Haven, Conn. 


Somerville, Mass.......... LEAT 


Springfield, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. . 

Ft. Wayne, Ind... 
Trenton, N. J.. 
Elizabeth, N. =, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lowell, Mass. . . . 


ERI RR ARS RE 


Rate per 

Population 100,000 pop. Deaths 
bE th. 115,559 0 0 
111,719 0 0 
605 0 0 
102,304 0 0 
155,663 Ps 1 
152,000 ow 1 
122,360 8 1 
124,895 8 1 
118,000 8 1 
000 1.0 6 
100,234 1.0 1 
193,500 1.0 2 














traordinarily high homicide rate, 
the East North Central section in- 
cluding 30 cities with a population 
of 10,500,000 had a homicide rate 
of 5.9 and 626 homicides. 


Best Record Regionally 


In this regional distribution, 
New England had the best record. 
Twenty-two of its cities with a pop- 
ulation of 3,000,000 suffered but 62 
homicides for a homicide death rate 
of 2.1 per 100,000. As between 1941 
and 1942, only the 22 cities in the 
New England states and the 13 cit- 
ies in the West South Central 
states showed a decrease in 1942 
from the year previous. 

Last year the highest homicide 
rate was suffered in Atlanta, Ga., 
with a rate of 42.7, with a popula- 


tion of 308,672. Norfolk, Va., with 
a rate of 31.2 and Nashville, Tenn., 
with a rate of 31.1 were next in 
order. The 10 highest cities with a 
total homicide record of 641 ac- 
counted for about 20 per cent of all 
the homicides in the 155 cities. In 
connection with these Southern 
states having a high homicide rate, 
it might be noted that they are in 
those states which have present 
practically all of the social and eco- 
nomic factors that might. be. con- 
sidered as contributing to-homicide 
rates. They have a high percentage 
of colored population, a high rate 
of illiteracy, a low per capita in- 
come, a low record of food purchas- 
ing and a high rate of cases receiv- 
ing relief. 

On the other hand, three of the 
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__ POLICE REPORTS FROM ELEVEN OF THE LARGER AMERICAN CITIES—1942 

















KIND (AND NUMBER OF PEOPLE CHARGED 











METHOD D 
Cutting or Rate per Under 
Piercing Bludgeon- Other 100,000 21 Years Non-Fatal 
Firearms Instruments Poison i Methods Cities Population Deaths a of Age White Negro Male Female Attempts 
58 91 7 88 26 New York City, N. Y. 7,454,995 270 3.6 50 u u 238 32 u 
116 68 1 24 10 Chicago, Ill. .. 3,509,000 219 6.2 u 58 140 159 41 1,566 
2 1 0 1 2 ee Wis... 600,000 6 1.0 1 4 2 5 1 0 
ee eee ee Oe ae eee ee ee ee 
2 0 0 0 3 inneapolis, Minn... y . 
12 20 0 0 8 Cincinnati, Ohio. . 455,610 40 8.8 4 5 35 2 12 227 
6 1 0 0 2 Portland, Ore........... 375,394 9 2.4 0 6 2 6 2 74 
5 1 0 2 0 Seattle, Wash........ 369,000 8 2.2 0 2 3 4 1 u 
2 2 0 0 6 Denver, Colo... ; 361, 200 10 2.8 3 11 0 14 0 u 
14 7 0 3 0 San Antonio, Texas. . 300, 000 24 8.0 3 21 5 24 2 23 
2 4 0 1 3 Omaha, Neb.. wo 223,844 10 4.5 0 6 4 9 1 u 
225 198 8 120 61 ‘vie he ="? 417, 314 <T Be Pe Ss sensei ecte>s 499 Ta 6 Rae 
36.8 32.4 1.3 19.6 9.9 Ue ot Total. D.2¢ see - LEX PRD’, once. weLe TT tee 81.3 Cat ates 
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u—Unavailable. 
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Regional Distribution of Homicide Deaths 





























No. of No. of 

Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
lon * 1942. —— 1941 
East South Central... 1,503,216 373 «24.8 7 ~#1,242,621 270 02=s_ 21.7 
West South Central................. 13 2,597,562 422 16.2 6 1,126,001 223 —Ss«19.8 
South Atiantic..................... 16 3,547,317 612 =-17.3 8 2,383,635 3750S s«*15.7 
ES ks ben awa teien «i a EX 6 716,313 26 3.6 3 514,212 11 2.1 
West North Central................. 14 3,059,992 150 4.9 8 1,472,852 63 4.3 
North Central................. 30 3=—-:10 ,642, 156 626 5.9 25 9,861,333 563 5.7 
DS deatuiee< dik tul oe ee . 4,308, 285 216 5.0 1 3,527,004 150 4.3 
Middle Atlantic 31 13,952,405 496 3.6 29 13,402,227 484 3.5 
RAPT * Sa 22 3,016,752 62 2.1 17 «2,624,241 61 2.3 
a ease 165 43,243,998 2,983 6.9 114 «36,154,126 2,180 6.0 
REGION 


* East South Central..... Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
West South Central...... Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 


South Atiantic.......... - my te , District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mountain........ .... Montana, Idaho, Wraie Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 

West North Central...... Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 

East North Central. ..... Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 

PO teks 5000 cnnabel Washington, , California 

Middle Atlantic......... New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 

New Engiand........... Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 














four cities with populations in ex- 
cess of 100,000 with no homicides 
were from New England, they be- 
ing Fall River, New Haven, and 
Somerville, in Massachusetts. Gary, 
Ind., was the fourth city without 
murders. All of these cities are in- 
dustrial cities, with a large per- 
centage of their population workers 
in factories. There were, however, 
as in the case of all of the 12 cities 
in the low group, six or one-half of 
them in New England; two, Tren- 
ton and Elizabeth, are in New Jer- 
sey; two, Gary and Fort Wayne, 
are in Indiana; Flint in Michigan 
and Milwaukee in Wisconsin, are all 
now prosperous due largely to war 
conditions. They have a compara- 
tively low percentage of colored 
population, low rates of illiteracy, 
high per capita income and a low 
rate of relief cases. 


Social-Economic Factors 


There is a table presented which 
shows the social and economic fac- 
tors held to contribute to homicide 
deaths. Florida has the highest 
homicide death rate per 100,000 of 
population at 19.8. Four of the five 
factors which may contribute to 
homicide deaths are present in 
Florida. Mississippi, next in rank 
with a homicide rate of 18.2, has 
the same percentage of factors 
present. Georgia with 16.6, Ala- 
bama with 13.5, Tennessee with 
12.6, Louisiana with 11.8, Virginia 
with 11.4, Texas with 10.7, South 
Carolina with 10.5 and Arkansas 
with 10.0 all record at present four 
of the five factors which are be- 
lieved to have an influence on the 
homicide rate. 

While the five lowest states— 
New Hampshire with a homicide 
rate of .6, Vermont with one of .8, 
Towa with 1.1, Massachusetts with 
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a homicide rate of 1.2 and Rhode 
Island with one of 1.46—have in 
the case of New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island but two adverse con- 
tributing factors, Vermont and 





Homicide Deaths 
from 1900 to 1942 











No. of 
Year Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1900 11,981 ,034 609 5.1 
1901 12,331,665 603 
1902 12,611,765 621 
1903 12,970,877 690 
1904 12,956 ,583 729 
1905 14,024,422 931 
1906 14,851,650 148 
1907 15,648,584 338 
1908 16,056,800 272 
1909 16,465,016 196 
1910 16,873,233 365 
1911 17,243,138 429 
1912 17,613,045 464 
1913 17,982,950 575 
18, 566 
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18 
19 
19 77 
19 672 
20 831 
20 756 
21 , 048 
27 ’ 315 
28 ’ 359 
28 ’ 096 «(1 
1925 28,799, 208 «1 
1926 34,441, 735 «1 
1927 . 35,569, 843. (1 
1928 38,049, 966 1 
1929 147 38,468, 997 1 
1930 164 40,664, 429 1 
1931 164 41,412, 512. 1 
1932 180 43,084, 496 1 
1933 180 43,828, 553. 1 
1934 185 45,000, 464 
1935 185 465,803, 009 
1936 184 44,454, 796 
1937 185 45,201, 963 
1938 46,689,017 256 
1939 234 47,090,776 298 
1940 209 44,807,968 109 
1941 187 39,165,840 2,355 
1942 155 43,243,998 ,983 





Massachusetts have but one and 
Iowa three. Only Wyoming and 
Montana with rates of 4.8 ranking 
21st and 3.8 ranking 25th have none 
of the contributing factors present 
and all of the resisting factors. 

The five largest cities, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Los Angeles, which are shown in a 
special table, record a rate of 4.8 
for 1942 which is 2.1 below the 
high rate of 6.9. These cities, with 
something less than one-third of 
the population, had approximately 
one-fourth of the deaths. Of the 
five most populous cities, New York 
had the lowest homicide record 
while Chicago had the highest, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and De- 
troit ranking in that order. 


Canadian Experience 


As has been noted in the past, 
the homicide record of Canadian 
cities continues to follow rather the 
European pattern than that of her 
sister American republic. The death 
rate of homicide for nine of the 
largest Canadian cities was but 1.4 
per 100,000 population in 1942. 
This was a reduction even from 
1941 when the rate was at 1.8. This 
compares with the American city 
homicide rate of 6.9 for 1942 and 
6.0 for 1941. 

Windsor, Ontario, with a popula- 
tion of 118,000 and five deaths had 
the highest record of 4.2. Last year 
there were no murders in this city. 
Perhaps the influx of American in- 
dustrial workers may have had 
some influence. In Montreal, Que- 
bec, a city with 926,000 population 
and Toronto, Ontario, with 669,000 
population, there were respectively 
but 11 and 10 deaths for death 
rates from homicide of 1.2 and 1.5. 
There were no murders in Brant- 
ford, Calgary, or London. 

Of course, the population of Can- 
ada may be said to be more homo- 
geneous or of a similar racial ori- 
gin, the English being noteworthy 
for their abstemiousness from 
homicide. Scotland Yard and its 
thorough-going methods by which 
a high percentage of murders are 
detected and a higher percentage of 
those accused of the crime are put 
to death is undoubtedly a factor 
contributing to the phlegmatism of 
the controlled Englishman. 

It is of some interest to note that 
our New England states, New 
Hampshire with a rate of .6, Ver- 
mont .8, Rhode Island 1.4, Maine, 
1.5, Massachusetts 1.2 and Connec- 
ticut 2.3 compare favorably with 
these Canadian cities. In further 
support of the comparable excellent 
ratio attained in New England, it 
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may be noted that 22 cities shown 
herewith with a population of three 
billion had a death rate of 2.1. 

From a life insurance standpoint 
homicides in 1942 were not espe- 
cially important in claim volume. 
However, in that year perhaps $2,- 
000,000 was paid as a result thereof. 
Of the deaths by misadventure, de- 
spite considerable fiction that has 
been written thereof, suicide is a 
far Yreater drain on life insurance 
funds than is homicide. Perhaps so 
much has been written on murder 
for profit through life insurance 
that prospective murderers are de- 
terred rather than influenced when 
life insurance is a sizeable portion 
of the estate. 


Death Claim Experience 


The tabulation herewith gives 
the homicide experience of 71 com- 
panies which paid last year an ag- 
gregate of $294,112,210 on 101,454 
claims for an average death claim 
payment of $2,899. Only 466 of 
these claims were victims of the 
assassin, approximately .5 per cent. 
These 466 claim payments aggre- 
gated $660,509 with an average 
homicide claim of $1,417. 

The high percentage of death 
claim payments and amounts paid 
thereon occurred in 10 companies 
having between 50 and 100 million 
dollars of insurance in force. These 
companies paid claims of 154 homi- 
cide victims, 2.6 per cent of the 
total number of claims paid by 
these companies. The average of 
the homicide claim, however, was 
very small, indicating that most of 
them were on industrial policies. 

As a matter of fact, in this group 
is included the statistics of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company which confines its 
operation to colored people among 
whom, as evidenced by the high 
death rate in the Southern states, 
there is a high death rate from 
homicide. The highest average 
homicide death claim was that paid 
by the nine companies having over 
one billion dollars of insurance in 
force. These companies had an 
overall average death claim pay- 
ment of $4,064. Their average 
homicide claim payment was $3,061 
and the total amount paid on the 
claims was $435,750. 

Historically considered, the homi- 
cide rate permits some interesting 
speculation. War and its after- 
math, prosperity and depression 
and influences of some legislation 
as influences on homicide may be 
gleaned from the 1943 statistical 
record of homicides in American 
cities. Nineteen hundred, the begin- 








Homicide Deaths for Nine Canadian Cities 


(Rate per 100,000 population) 


Population Deaths Rate 
1942 —— 











Population Deaths Rate 
— 1941 








Brantford, Ont... .. 33,264 
Calgary, Alberta. 88,904 
Edmonton, Alberta. . $6,725 
Hamilton, Ont... . . 167,830 
London, Ont.......... 79,745 
Montreal, Quebec..... 926 ,000 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 43 ,027 
Toronto, Ont........ 669, 130 
Windsor, Ont....... 118,486 

Total. . 2,223,111 


0 0 32,660 0 0 
0 0 87 ,267 1 1.1 
1 1.0 92,492 1 1.1 
4 84 161, 138 1 6 
0 0 78 ,393 2 2.6 
11 1.2 900,000 18 82.0 
1 2.3 42,269 0 0 
7; tan 655,751 1. 2.3 
5 42 112,949 0 0 
32 1.4 2,162,919 38 —Ss«d1248 











ning of this 1943 period, was the 
year which followed the Spanish- 
American War. The rate of death 
from homicide for 28 cities for a 
total population of 11,981,000 was 
5.1 per 100,000. The number of 
deaths were 609. As the country 
settled down to normalcy and an 
era of great prosperity, the rate 
went down, to rise, however, stead- 
ily until in the year of the panic, 
1907, it had reached a then all-time 
high of 8.6. 

As business increased, the homi- 
cide rate went down. Only briefly, 
however, did this favorable situa- 
tion prevail. 





Exceptional 
OPPORTUNITY 


DIRECT SALES LEADS in large 
numbers cleared regularly through 
the Home Office. 


PLUS 


ACTIVE ASSISTANCE through 
Home Office and in the field in 
developing and closing business 


PLUS 


COMPLETE LINE OF POLI- 
CIES—modern and up-to-date in 
every respect—including juvenile 


EQUALS 


FAST GROWING INCOME to 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany agent 
oo) 
LET US TELL YGU MORE 
ABOUT OUR _ SPECIALIZED 
SALES APPEAL 


Write for further information. 


The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Opportunity and availability of 
death dealing weapons rather than 
a determined coolly planned will to 
kill was the effective force in the 
increased rate. In 1916-1917 we 
were on our way to war. Naturally 
there would be carelessness about 
the enforcement of restrictions on 
firearms and the rate of homicide 
attained a new high. 

In 1918 28 cities with almost 20,4 
000,000 of population had a lower 
homicide rate than any of the five 
preceding years. This was the year 
of the war and a good percentage of 
the boys were in service. In the 
next four years there were alter- 
nating increasés and decreases in 
the rate, but in 1923 the pernicious 
effect of the Prohibition law on our 
social order seemed to begin to 
show its destructive force. In 1923 
the rate reached a new high and for 
the next 10 years, from 1924 to 
1933, never fell below 10.4 per 100,- 
000 of population, though at the 
same time the number of cities 
shown increased to 180, having a 
population of 43,828,000. 

The depression of 1930-1931 
seemed for a time to check the nas- 
cent decreasing trend. It would 
seem, however, from the record 
that prohibition was more influen- 
tial in increasing homicide than 
was the depression. 

The number of homicides de- 
creased quite materially from 1933 
to 1941, although the number of cit- 
ies remained practically the same. 
The cities shown, however, recorded 
some aggregate decreases in popu- 
lation. The rate attained in 1941 
was lower for homicides than in 
any year since 1904. In 1942 there 
was an increase in the homicides 
and in the homicide rate from 6.0 
to 6.9. Again this increase may be 
attributed as in 1917 to unsettle- 
ment due to the war. There was in 
that vear the beginning of the black 
market problems and as well the 
shortage of liquor. , 
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e*° NEW PERSPECTIVES 





SIGNIFICANCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


T is characteristic of the formative stage in which 
the science of management still finds itself, that its 
terminology lacks standardization and, therefore, 

often suffers from confusion in use. The term, ad- 


ministration, is a case in point. Those dictionary 
definitions which it has been convenient to consult, 
have recourse to such concepts as direction, manage- 
ment, executive, etc., in explaining it. They also dwell 
upon its significance as applied to the affairs of gov- 
ernment, a field in which the term has acquired spe- 
cial meanings that in recent years have come to cover 
a far wider range of activity than would seem in har- 
mony with sound etymological considerations. 

In the preceding article, I stated that administration 
is a master-concept within which all the dynamic as- 
pects of organization are combined. This statement 
calls for amplification if a clear understanding of its 
import is to be conveyed. It is necessary, moreover, 
to delineate in brief compass the distinction that 
should be made between administration and manage- 
ment. Unless the fact that such a distinction does 
exist is recognized and effectively translated into prac- 
tice, it cannot be said that the prerequisites of sound 
conditions of organization have been provided. 

To illuminate the subject, the following definitions, 
which appear in Sheldon’s work, The Philosophy of 
Management (P. 32), are quoted: 
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“Administration is the function in industry con- 
cerned in the determination of the corporate policy, 
the co-ordination of finance, production and distribu- 
tion, the settlement of the compass of the organiza- 
tion, and the ultimate control of the executive; 

“Management proper is the function in industry 
concerned in the execution of policy, within the 
limits set up by adminstration, and the employment 
= the organization for the particular objects set be- 

ore it.” 


In more succinct manner, Sheldon goes on to say 
that: “Organization is the formation of an effective 
machine; management, of an effective executive; ad- 
ministration, of an effective direction. Administra- 
tion determines the organization; management uses it. 
Administration defines the goal; management strives 
toward it. Organization is the machine of manage- 
ment in its achievement of the ends determined by ad- 
ministration.” 

It will readily be deduced from this exposition, to 
the inherent soundness of which one may subscribe 
with little, if any, qualification, that perhaps the most 
important single aspect of organization is that con- 
cerned with the function of administration. Unless 
this function is correctly conceived and properly allo- 
cated in the organizational structure, every attempt to 
co-ordinate other vital parts of the structure and to 
integrate them with administration is bound to be seri- 
ously handicapped. Administration stands pre- 
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eminently for the concept of control 
through policy determination; since 
this concept is the fountain-head 
from which all management ema- 
nates, administration may be said 
to constitute the topmost zone of 
management. 

In practice, the terms, adminis- 
tration and management, are fre- 
quently employed with the same 
connotation; even the hybrid, ad- 
ministrative management, for the 
use of which it is difficult to dis- 
cover any justification, has come to 
have wide application, particularly 
in the terminology of governmental 
procedure. While there is no ob- 
jection to the long established, 
popular habit of construing man- 
agement as an omnibus term, for 
the sake of clear and precise think- 
ing it would be highly desirable to 
secure general acceptance of the 
value of defining administration 
and management as distinct and 
separate concepts and of circum- 


scribing the areas to which they 
logically pertain. 

In the furtherance of this aim, it 
may be stated that administration 
and management constitute two of 
the components of a trinity of 
terms which, viewed as a whole, 
embraces within its scope the en- 
tire area of any type of enterprise; 
the third component is operation. 
Considered as a group, the three 
may be defined as follows: Admin- 
istration connotes control through 
policy determination; management 
implies business direction; opera- 
tion relates to the routine of per- 
formance. If the fundamental dis- 
tinctions brought to expression in 
these definitions were more gener- 
ally observed in practice, exercise 
of the several responsibilities or- 
ganically associated with each of 
the three concepts would unques- 
tionably be raised to higher levels 
of effectiveness. 

This approach to the interpreta- 


tion of certain important distinc- 
tions in the terminology of man- 
agement would not be adequate 
without at least brief reference to 
the difficulties presented by the fre- 
quently encountered fusion of the 
functions of administration and 
management in one and the same 
person. Granted that such a com- 
bination of faculties is often neces- 
sitated by the limitations of per- 
sonnel and organization with which 
an enterprise is confronted, it can- 
not be gainsaid that the condition 
is apt to have a restrictive influence 
over the development of the two 
functions. Even where such limi- 
tations do not exist, administration 
and management are often found to 
overlap because members of the 
management group are allowed to 
act also as administrators, that is, 
to serve as members of the policy- 
making group. 

I shall discuss the implications of 
this practice in some detail below. 
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For present purposes, it will be 
sufficient to point out that the quali- 
ties that make for success in the 
discharge of the function of ad- 
ministration differ so markedly 
from those essential to proficient 
exercise of the responsibilities of 
management, that the two are 
rarely found equally combined in 
one individual. It goes without 
saying that wherever administra- 
tion and management are composed 
of separate groups, there is obvious 
need for establishing sound liaison 
between them. This usually takes 
the form of having one or two lead- 
ing executives serve as members of 
both groups. It is only when this 
number is exceeded that a basis be- 
gins to be created for expression 
of a reservation concerning the 
wisdom of the extent of joint mem- 
bership. 


Structure of Administration 


The largest and most important 
single element of the structure of 
administration is represented by 
the board of directors. This is the 
organizational unit in which, sub- 
ject only to review by ownership in 
the case of an industrial enterprise, 
and by governmental supervision, in 
the case of a bank, life insurance 
company or public utility, the power 
to determine policy vests. Since it is 
obviously impracticable for a board 
to be in continuous session, an ex- 
ecutive committee composed of a 
small number of its members acts 
for the board during the intervals 
between its meetings. From one 
to a number of other committees 
of the board are also maintained, 
for the purpose of dealing with 
major questions of policy, often 
highly technical in character, and 
for general review of institutional 
operations. 

From the viewpoint of organiza- 
tion, the essential characteristic of 
board and subordinate committee 
action is the fact that it is never 
individual, but always joint. There- 
fore, in theory at least, such action 
represents the most effective blend- 
ing of opinion and experience . of 
which those exercising the respec- 
tive responsibilities are capable. 
The qualification injected by the 
reference to theory derives from 
recognition of the fact that the de- 
liberations of committees are not 
infrequently influenced to a large 
extent by intrusion of the element 
of personality, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, by exploitation of 
values assumed to attach to the doc- 
trine of unanimous consent. 

Depending upon the size of the 
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institution and the extent to which 
it has been found expedient to de- 
velop the organizational pattern, 
the structure of administration has 
incorporated in it one or more in- 
dividual channels leading to action. 
These are expressed in the mainte- 


‘nance of such specific offices as 


chairman of the board, vice-chair- 
man of the board, chairman of the 
executive committee, chairman of 
the policy committee, etc. In each 
of these instances of titular desig- 
nation, it is important to note that 
the area of responsibility comprised 
is co-extensive with the boundaries 
of the entire institution. It is, 
therefore, appropriate to submit 
that this fact is one of the charac- 
teristics of administration which 
sets it apart from management, ex- 
cept as exemplified by the topmost 
positions, such as president and ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Wherever authority of knowledge 
may be found in a business enter- 
prise and to whatever extent it may 
be drawn upon for purposes of 
policy formulation, the fact re- 
mains that, under sound conditions 
of organization, policy determina- 
tion is the sole prerogative and ulti- 
mate responsibility of administra- 
tion, as here depicted. It should be 
emphasized that this statement is 
intended to be limited in applica- 
tion to subject matter which is 
clearly institutional in scope and 
character, and to exclude from con- 
sideration the host of directives 
and instructions, rules and regula- 
tions, essential to the conduct of 
operations, which are frequently, 
but erroneously, dignified by being 
described as policies. Upon ex- 
amination, it will almost invariably 
be found that these grow out of in- 
stitutional policies with which they 
must be harmonized in action. This 
requirement of itself presents an 
administrative problem _ which 
sometimes exhibits perplexing and 
difficult aspects. 


Current Uncertainties 


Because of the grave uncertain- 
ties surrounding the administra- 
tion of business under present-day 
conditions, reliance must be placed 
more than ever before upon the de- 
velopment of a structure of admin- 
istration that will safely bear the 
mounting burdens imposed upon it. 
No longer do these derive chiefly 
from internal forces reasonably 
susceptible of control; the latter 
are inconsequential when  con- 
trasted with the external influences 
exercised by such major factors as 
the consumer, the industry to which 


the enterprise belongs, the general 
public and, finally the various gov- 
ernmental agencies with which it 
must regularly maintain relations. 

To an extent undreamed of even 
a decade or two ago, these external 
factors are making their influence 
felt and calling imperatively for 
continuous study and adjustment. 
Effectively to meet their impacts 
constitutes a problem of organiza- 
tion and administration of large 
dimensions, requiring employment 
of the best administrative talent at 
the disposal of the enterprise. That 
this fact is more and more widely 
recognized may be gathered from 
the extent to which the administra- 
tive facilities of many corporations 
have been expanded through the 
creation of new official positions of 
high rank whose incumbents are 
presumed to be endowed with the 
special skill and experience called 
for in each instance. 


New Development 


Paralleling this new develop- 
ment, one finds that marked changes 
are occurring in the concepts for- 
merly held with respect to the 
character of the functions exer- 
cised by directors and the degree 
of responsibility assumed by them 
in the performance of their duties. 
Any director or trustee of a cor- 
poration who takes only a passive 
part in the administration of its 
affairs and allows himself to be 
used as a figure-head, is apt to dis- 
cover sconer or later that he does 
so at the risk of damage to his 
reputation and his pocket-book, if, 
indeed, he does not expose himself 
to a more serious hazard. It is be- 
cause directors are today held to 
strict accountability for their share 
in the administration of the affairs 
of corporations with which they are 
associated, that the wisdom of 
maintaining a correctly organized 
administrative structure, with 
clearly defined and allocated au- 
thority and responsibilities, has 
strikingly demonstrated itself. 

One of the more recent innova- 
tions in corporate practice to which 
it is pertinent to refer at this point, 
is the abandonment of the time- 
honored custom of paying fees to 
directors for attendance at meet- 
ings and the substitution of a 
method of remuneration which 
takes the form of a stipulated an- 
nual salary. While this innova- 
tion is not devoid of controversial 
aspects and experience with its op- 
eration has not yet emerged from 
the experimental stage, a gathering 
general opinion suggests that it 
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does succeed in attracting men of a 
high order of ability and in 
strengthening the ties of interest 
and service that bind them to the 
institution. Some corporations have 
even gone so far as to undertake to 
protect directors in the legitimate 
exercise of their responsibilities by 
agreeing to defend them without 
cost in cases where attempts may 
be made to hold them personally 
liable for acts performed in their 
capacity as directors. 

The brief discussion of the struc- 
ture of administration presented in 
the foregoing is admittedly incom- 
plete. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to warrant the assumption 
that the essentials of the field occu- 
pied by administration have been 
broadly delineated and that a rea- 
sonably clear picture has been por- 
trayed of the fundamental distinc- 
tion between administration and 
management. It remains merely to 
reiterate that, from the practical 
viewpoint, the maintenance of this 
distinction brings into play not 
alone important problems of or- 
ganization, but also adjustments of 
personality that demand applica- 
tion of the greatest skill, judgment 
and vision of which the business 
administrator is possessed. 


Administration in Action 


Shortly after the close of World 
War I, when the rapidly increasing 
size and complexity of the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York called for comprehen- 
sive revision of the plan of organ- 
ization, the late Benjamin Strong, 
distinguished Governor of that in- 
stitution, couched his instructions 
to the committee of officers charged 
with preparing a new plan for his 
consideration, in the following 
terms: “Divide up the work of the 
bank; establish the required levels 
of authority and_ responsibility; 
create a managing committee com- 
posed of the senior officers; and 
don’t you give me a d—— thing 
to do!” 

The categorical injunction ex- 
pressed as the conclusion of these 
instructions conveyed a philosophy 
which was less appreciated at the 
time than it has come to be today. 
Upon Governor Strong’s shoulders 
rested in no small degree many of 
the major burdens of administra- 
tion connected with the Federal 
Reserve System as a whole. He was 
a man of forceful character, gifted 
with great vision and endowed with 
an ability amounting to genius in 
dealing with intricate financial 
affairs. 


With the perspective of the true 
administrator, he sought to relieve 
himself of any but the most im- 
portant contacts with the processes 
of management, in order that his 
rare capacity and strength might 
be reserved for the consideration 
of matters of the greatest conse- 
quence in the field of financial ad- 
ministration. It is fitting to add 
that but for his untimely passing, 
the financial history of the United 
States might conceivably have 
taken a vastly different course dur- 
ing the past two decades. 

In striking contrast to this con- 
ception of administration is that of 
the chairman of the board of a large 
merchandising organization. This 
astute business man, having been 
primarily responsible for the great 
success of his institution, could not 
school himself, after his elevation 
to the chairmanship, to refrain 
from interfering constantly with its 
internal management. Dominating 
even the least important aspect of 
the operation of the business and 
constantly animated by fear and 
distrust, he created an executive 
committee that, instead of dealing 
with affairs in a broad and compre- 
hensive manner, found itself com- 
pelled in self-defense to delve into 
the consideration of minutiae that 
would ordinarily be disposed of by 
minor executives. 

What ‘the business suffered in- 
directly because of so drastic a 
misconception of principles of ad- 
ministration and management, can 
only remain in the realm of con- 
jecture. The direct consequences, 
which included severe restriction of 
individual initiative and frittering 
away of vital manpower, may be ap- 
praised from the findings of an ex- 
amination of the records of meet- 
ings of the executive committee for 
a five-year period. These disclosed 
that of many hundreds of decisions 
rendered, less than ten per cent 
would have been allowed to reach 
the committee had proper regard 
been manifested for the values in- 
herent in sound distribution of au- 
thority and responsibility. 

Many of the life insurance com- 
panies of the country organized 
since the turn of the century, have 
consistently followed the practice 
of recruiting directors to a large 
extent from among the members of 
their executive staffs. Even medi- 
cal and accounting officers are 
found, on occasion, in the number 
of those selected. It is not feasible 
to generalize regarding the reasons 
underlying this practice; quite 
likely, however, they include such 


realistic considerations as _ stock 
ownership, the desirability of sur- 
rounding board discussions with a 
life insurance atmosphere, the need 
for numerical support of leadership 
in situations where issues are 
drawn, reluctance to distinguish 
among executives who more or less 
insistently advance their claims to 
recognition, and, in some instances, 
appreciation of the value of provid- 
ing a training ground for promis- 
ing future administrators. 

It is, of course, not possible for 
outsiders to be informed concern- 
ing the character of the delibera- 
tions at board meetings of these 
institutions or the manner in which 
their executive committees operate. 
Nevertheless, the opinion may be 
ventured that when members of the 
management group, who in the very 
nature of things occupy positions 
of various degrees of importance, 
meet one another as equals in the 
field of administration, full and free 
expression of opinion and judgment 
are hardly likely to result. It is, 
moreover, justifiable to conclude 
that in the consideration of con- 
troversial questions which are 
bound to arise, those officer-mem- 
bers of the board who seek to con- 
tribute helpfully to their solution 
are apt to run the risk of being in- 
terpreted as interfering with the 
prerogatives of their colleagues. 


Random Analysis 


Based upon analysis of a dozen 
institutions selected at random, the: 
extent of participation of members 
of the management group in the 
directorates of younger life insur- 
ance companies is shown to be near- 
ly forty per cent of the aggregate 
number of directors. Practices in 
the individual companies, however, 
reveal wide divergencies, the small- 
est participation being confined to 
one out of twelve, and the greatest 
reaching twelve out of fifteen di- 
rectors. By comparison with an 
average board membership of four- 
teen, the average number of officer- 
members is five. 

Life insurance companies with 
many decades of experience, on the 
other hand, as a rule bring to ex- 
pression in their forms of organiz- 
ation definite acceptance of the im- 
portance of maintaining clear lines 
of demarcation between administra- 
tion and management. For purposes 
of illustration, there may be cited 
the practices in vogue in the twenty 
representative companies whose af- 
fairs have been made the subject of 
the comprehensive ‘research under- 
lying this series of articles. In no 
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instance does the number of officer- 
members exceed four; in two cases, 
only the president holds member- 
ship on the board; in eleven of the 
twenty companies, one additional 
executive is privileged to serve as 
director. The rank of these officer- 
members, who number forty-seven 
in all, or 12.4 per cent of the total 
of 378 directors, never falls below 
the level of vice-president. 

It is under conditions as varied 
as those depicted that the function 
of administration seeks expression 
in action. It is evident that to allow 
it to come to full fruition, certain 
prerequisites of vital importance 
must be met. Among these, the 
caliber of outside directors takes 
high rank. Their qualifications 
must be such that seasoned experi- 
ence, the ability to view problems 
from a broad perspective, and the 
capacity to separate the essential 
from the unessential in discussion 
will always be manifested. Beyond 
this, they must have a broad, intel- 
lectual grasp, coupled with an ele- 
ment of decisiveness which will in- 
sure that deliberations are followed 
promptly by action; the judgment 
of when it is wise to have recourse 
to intelligent compromise, and the 
objectivity to keep consideration of 
controversial subjects within the 
bounds of harmony and good-will. 

While these specifications apply 
particularly to outside directors, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
members of the management group 
who are called upon to serve their 
respective companies in the field of 
administration may not also de- 
velop the necessary qualities. Such 
a manifestation of personal growth 
would prove a valuable coutribution 
to constructive building for the 
future. However, passing over the 
question of natural endowment of 
individuals, wherever located in the 
organizational hierarchy, one must 
be realistic enough to recognize that 
the type of development which life 
insurance companies, especially the 
larger ones, make possible, follows 
predominantly technica] lines. 
While the opportunities provided no 
doubt tend to ultimate attainment 
of a high degree of expertness in 
specific fields, they do not neces- 
sarily give assurance of proficiency 
in the art of management, not to 
speak of success in exercising the 
even more important responsibili- 
ties pertaining to administration. 

The foregoing observations have 
significance for industry in general 
quite as much as they do for the 
life insurance business. They pose 
problems concerned with the build- 
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ing of manpower which, in view of 
the: limited span of productive life 
of the individual and the unprece- 
dented conditions of the present 
and foreseeable future, call for 
closer scrutiny and more definite 
consideration than have been be- 
stowed upon them at any time in 
the past. It is of paramount con- 
sequence to the maintenance of 
safety and the achievement of 
sound growth that administrative 
capacity, as here defined, be pur- 
posefully nurtured and developed. 
The first step in that direction in- 
volves acceptance of the fact that 


the organizational structure must 
be modified, wherever necessary, to 
bring to expression the essential 
difference between administration 
and management. 


Administration and Control 


Administration has been defined 
earlier as connoting control through 
policy determination. Attainment 
of the objective presents a practical 
problem in organization whose im- 
plications are not always clearly 
perceived. The drawbacks atten- 
dant upon too close an association 
of administration and management 
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have already been discussed. Even 
more important to the sum-total of 
accomplishment is the necessity for 
clear visualization of the need for 
effective meshing of the two and 
for the employment of all available 
means to prevent the creation of a 
gulf between them. Administration 
and management should always 
function as related parts of a single 
process; never as though they were 
independent entities. 

While these observations apply 
with some force to single-unit en- 
terprises, especially when they at- 
tain large size, they are still more 
pertinent in the case of multi-unit 
institutions whose operations, con- 
ducted on a national or interna- 
tional scale, require the mainte- 
nance of widely dispersed plants 
which are often organized as sepa- 
rate legal bodies. Enterprises .of 
this type are apparently destined to 
remain permanently an important 
characteristic of our economy. One 
of the chief difficulties in their ad- 
ministration is to prevent the for- 
mation of patterns that would erect 
a definite barrier between adminis- 
tration and management and thus 
cause a growing trend toward arti- 
ficial separation of these two indis- 
pensable functions. 

No one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of studying at close range 
the dynamics of administration, as 
illustrated by the operation of large- 
scale enterprise, can have helped 
noting on occasion the extent to 
which essential action tends to be 
frustrated by failure to establish 
a foundation for objective consider- 
ation of important problems press- 
ing for solution. Although man- 
agement may clearly perceive the 
manifestations and impacts of such 
problems and devise appropriate 
measures for dealing with them, 
action is often blocked by indecision 
and delay in the crystallization of 
policy upon which it must be 
predicated. 

There can be little question that 
in the long run the personal equa- 
tion which comes to expression in 
the diverse intellectual, experimen- 
tal and emotional qualities of the 
members of the administrative 
group, must be charged with a large 
part of the responsibility for the 
character and extent of control] ex- 
ercised. It is of much consequence 
to the success of an enterprise that 
the composition of its board of 
directors or trustees be deliberately 
designed to provide a wide variety 
of complementary qualities. Even 
more important is inclusion of the 
capacity for taking informed and 


timely action that will contribute 
successfully to policy determination 
as an effective method of adminis- 
trative control. 

Just as the assurance of develop- 
ing an individual into a capable 
member of the managerial group 
derives to a large extent from the 
wisdom of initia] selection, supple- 
mented, of course, by the right kind 
of training and experience, so also 
does it hold true that upon the 
sound choice of an administrator 
will his ultimate usefulness and 
value in that capacity depend. The 


fact of stock ownership does not 
necessarily confer a high degree of 
competence in the field of admin- 
istration; nor do various degrees 
of consanguinity with past or pres- 
ent board members constitute, ipso 
facto, a guarantee of objective and 
capable administration perform- 
ance. 

Beyond these two not uncommon 
factors motivating the choice of 
administrators, there are broader 
aspects of the problem deserving of 
emphasis. That intangible and not 

(Continued on page 33) 
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RESERV VE FOR ACCOUNTS NOT YET DUE.............sce000: 494,732.66 
pe Fee Rg is reer reer re re 1,604 .76 
pe OP eee eee) etre eee er ere $129,314,560.92 
PORTION OF CURRENT YEAR’S EARNINGS AVAILABLE FOR 
FUTURE DIVIDEND DECLARATION TO PARTICIPATING 
) t.;,  § QgRRPPRIRRED SSE Caeser ase are 183.00 
Pet ny Bere ere ee 2,515,836.98 
— Under Purchase Agreement... .......-..-+eeeeeees $1,369,815.98 
: ee I Ns on. bv 5 oda cccnwesessavtehS. wane 796,021.00 
CU cst xscntiinns chbsendinehs eee bass cb sence wee 350,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK AND GUARANTY FUND............0.e0000- 500,000.00 
Es 6 vcd oc dbeeeS Sena Keecteboccrecnpedeséncenedegumenen 1,808,905.23 
py mA A. | errr er TT rire ree $134,705,486.13 


Actual Market Value of Bonds is more than $1,370,000 in excess of # the amounts shown above. 
Does not include liens totaling $522,768 which have been discharged b 
$75,899.04 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will share in future lien 


@lIncludes assets in “Old Company Account™ established under Purchase Agreement dated September 7, 

1933, on file with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State —— re copy of which 

agreement may be obtained from him or the ommgen , 
y inc 

Old Company venees on file with the Superintendent and with the yea 

al American bf are secured by deposit of approved se- 


against whic or Su 4 lien to 
ded among the | vy t. S 


t of the Insurance Department of t 
guaranty fund, and surplus are additional protection to all policyholders. 


MULTIPLE LINES: Participating « Non-Participating « Salary Savings « Juvenile 
Sub-Standard « Annuities « Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
Group Life « Wholesale Insurance * Group Accident and Sickness « Group Acci- 

i ent « Employee and Dependents Group Hospi ion 


7 pao in cash or credit by 


in this tatus 





¢ State of Missouri. The capital stock, 
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CURRENT THINKING 


RDINARILY, I presume, in 
O speaking to a body of this 

occupational complexion one 
would discuss specifically some sub- 
ject that relates obviously and di- 
rectly to the affairs of the institu- 
tions with which we are all associ- 
ated. At great risk of being out of 
bounds and of trespassing on the 
domain of others better qualified to 
speak, I prefer to talk about a mat- 
ter that on its face is not clearly 
and directly associated with the 
daily tasks which fall to our lot to 
perform. In a very real sense, how- 
ever, the subject I want to discuss 
is the solid foundation on which 
the institution of life insurance has 
been built and on which we confi- 
dently hope it will continue to op- 
erate for the benefit and greater 
good of our society. 


Promise of Future 


Without it the institution could 
not have grown as it has grown; 
without it, it could not have at- 
tained its present stature; without 
it, it could not have disseminated 
far and wide throughout the land 
the benefits of its operations. It is 
that promise of the future. 

I prefer, Mr. Chairman, to speak 
of the peace that some day will de- 
scend upon the world and us, of our 
great stake in its preservation, and 
of our place in the arrangements 
that will form the bone and the 
marrow and the sinew of its 
durability. 

There are innumerable reasons 
for our deep concern with the at- 
tainment of a lasting peace. Wars 
have unhappy effects upon our fam- 
ily lives. They bring to all of us the 
grief that comes from the loss of a 
brother or a sister, or a dear and 
intimate friend, of a son or of a 
daughter. They cause disruptions 
of our lives, profound disequilibria 
in our way of living. They bring in 
their wake death and pestilence 
and destruction. These are matters 
that affect our economic estate and 
our deep emotional attachments. 

But there is a normal aspect of 
the problem which lies deep at the 
root of our concern. It is from the 
enjoyment of freedom that all our 
riches, our spiritual wealth, our 
material accumulations are derived. 
It is often necessary that this foun- 
tainhead of the things we treasure 
should be defended by our life, our 
fortune and our sacred honor. No 
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Some Aspects 
of the 


International Situation 


From an address delivered before the 
general session at the 38th annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention. 


By LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 
President, The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York; Deputy Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration 


sacrifice is too great to preserve 
this greatest of all human values. 

So while we are concerned with 
safeguarding the peace for purely 
materialistic reasons, we are more 
concerned with the preservation of 
freedom. For freedom has been the 
battle cry of the Republic. It flour- 
ishes in times of peace. Peace may 
not always produce it, but under 
the shadow of war it cannot long 
endure. 


Development of Freedom 


The opportunity to enjoy it has 
often been wrung by rebellion 
against the forces of tyranny and 
oppression. The chance to live un- 
der its benign influence may fre- 
quently have been wrested from ar- 
bitrary and unrestrained authority 
by resort to arms. But it itself 
reaches its fullest development 
when minds are undisturbed by the 
threat of conflict and when living 
is not tainted by the menace of 
coming battles. 

It was during the Nineteenth 
Century that freedom progressed 
furthest along its path and that 
the greatest number of people in 
all history enjoyed its fruits. From 
the remobilization of the Old Guard 
after the escape from Elba to the 
Army of Contemptibles at the Bat- 
tle of Mons the world enjoyed the 
longest stretch of unbroken peace 
in the long chronicle of man’s ex- 
perience. 

There were minor disturbances 
of limited extent, bringing dis- 


quiet and conflict and the tramp of 
marching men to restricted areas 
of the world. There were the wars 
ot liberation with which the 
names of Garibaldi and Mazzini 
and Cavour are associated. There 
were those short sharp wars of the 
sixties that produced the German 
Empire which 40 years later was to 
cast its dark shadow over the world 
for almost a half century. There 
was our own Civil War, the great- 
est of all the Nineteenth Century 
wars. 

There were our imperialistic ven- 
tures against the Sioux and the 
Blackfeet and the Apaches, the red 
men who inhabited this great con- 
tinent before the white man came. 
There was the Zulu War and the 
South African War. There was our 
engagement with Mexico. There 
was Mr. Dooley and San Juan 
Hill. There were other minor mili- 
tary expeditions in the Pacific and 
in the Atlantic. But no one of 
them shook the world upon its 
foundations and brought all civili- 
zation into the vortex of a titanic 
struggle. 


Secure Frontiers 


These affairs, excepting our own 
successful war to preserve the 
Union, the bloodiest, the bitterest 
of them all, involved but a small 
number of men, disturbed but a 
few lives, and were limited to iso- 
lated areas of the world’s surface. 

Controlled by the British fleet, 
the Atlantic provided no avenue of 
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approach for any foreign power 
with designs on our own security. 
The naked Canadian frontier, with- 
out forts, strong points or military 
garrisons is mute but persuasive 
evidence of the basic community of 
interest that with but few jarring 
incidents silently marked the rela- 
tionship between ourselves and our 
island cousins across the sea. No 
ugly enemy had put in his appear- 
ance in the Pacific. 

In this safe environment it was 
not necessary for us to maintain a 
large army. We did not require an 
extensive navy. We entertained no 
fears of attack from beyond our 
borders. Our taxes were low. We 
lived in peace and plenty. In peace 
we exploited the continent. In peace 
the freedom that is ours grew and 
became strong and reached its full 
development. The broad extension 
of the benefits of insurance was 
one of the unforgettable and wholly 
beneficial products of this period 
of American history. 


Interdependence 


Our whole experience, indeed the 
experience of every country, is vi- 
brant evidence of the axiom that 
we cannot énjoy the lasting mate- 
rial and moral fruits of freedom 
without peace. This, then, is our 
stake in establishing it solidly, in 
vigilantly caring for it in nourish- 
ing it, and preserving it. Yes, in 
fighting for it, so that we may hand 
down its advantages to the many 
generations that come after us. 

Peace is not a mere abstraction. 
Peace is a state of affairs in which 
men may go about their ordinary 
pursuits of life, unapprehensive of 
war, unfearful of some impending 
shock to society, with a sense of 
security in the institutions of their 
land, and with confidence that each 
according to his tastes, his ambi- 
tions, his talents and his needs can 
commit himself to the conduct af 
his life without foreseeable threats 
of disturbance from a_ hostile 
power. Peace—a long peace—is a 
period in which men unreservedly 
feel free to devote their energies to 
the creation of wealth and of 
beauty and to the enjoyment of 
both. 

It is not my purpose to define the 
specific terms of peace. Indeed, if 
it were I would be inadequate to 
the task. But rather I propose to 
deal only with their broad aspects: 
First I suggest they command them- 
selves to mankind everywhere as 
being just and fair and good, and 
that there must be provided some 
pieces of machinery generally ac- 
cepted and widely sanctioned that 
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will reconcile the changing condi- 
tions which from time to time alter 
the main currents of national life 
and that will ultimately fulfill the 
promise of minimizing force and of 
clothing reason with the authority 
to resolve conflicts of national in- 
terest. The peace itself must be 
good, for something which is bad 
cannot long be preserved, no mat- 
ter how great may be the might of 
arms mobilized to compel its con- 
tinued existence. Indeed, some- 
thing which is bad _ ultimately 
breaks through and defeats what- 
ever amount of force may have 
been concentrated to preserve it. 
But a peace which derives its sanc- 
tion alone from its appeal to the 
conscience of mankind cannot long 
survive without that amount of po- 
lice force in international affairs 
which in any community, in any 
state, in any nation, is necessary to 
preserve the order and to insure 
the observance of law. This is the 
second great condition of a lasting 
peace. 


Betrayal of Destiny 


There were too many of us more 
than 20 years ago who failed 
clearly to see the truth of this prop- 
osition. This was our first great 
opportunity to establish and main- 





tain the bases of an enduring 
peace. This was our first great be- 
trayal of our destiny. We will be 
given another chance. Perhaps it 
will be our last chance. 

We must not repeat the mistake 
we made before. We must not leave 
undone what we then left undone. 
We must not once more be traitors 
to the future. 

How shall we go about the busi- 
ness of taking responsibility and 
of responding to the demands of 
our enlightened national interest? 
That our interest and concern is 
great no man can deny. That our 
stake in the preservation of peace 
and the enjoyment of freedom is 
high beyond calculation no one can 
dispute. That we failed lamentably 
after the last war to express our 
concern and to preserve our stake 
is beyond the area of reasonable 
debate. On these thihgs all men 
now agree. 

How then, shall we go about ex- 
pressing our concern, preserving 
our stake, taking counsel from the 
past, avoiding the errors that we 
made not so long ago, doing the 
things within the span of a quar- 
ter of a century we failed to do? 
Shall we withdraw once again and 
more completely ? 

Only a few would argue that this 
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Life insurance fieldmen find 
that a common alibi for life 
insurance neglect is Social Se- 
curity. 

© 

However, the public’s idea 
of this praiseworthy undertak- 
ing seems to be somewhat 
magnified. It tends to inter- 
pret Social Security as provid- 
ing a sort of cure-all for de- 
pendency at 65, which, of 
course, it really doesn’t pre- 
tend to offer. 


By means of an_ unique 
quick-calculating “‘Slide Rule,” 
New England Mutual repre- 
sentatives are meeting with 
considerable success in show- 
ing heads of families that the 
ideal situation is not Social 
Security instead of life insur- 
ance, but Social Security plus 
adequate life insurance. 


To the prospect who says 
“I have Social Security,” the 
simple answer is “But will it 
support you?” This opener 
has created many opportuni- 
ties for the benefit of life in- 
surance as a whole, and for 


New England Mutual field- 


men in particular. 


New England 
Mutual 


Liyé Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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offered any avenue of escape, and 
those few would necessarily be in- 
different to the airplane, to the in- 
ternal combustion engine, to all the 
devices that stem from scientific 
knowledge and its application, 
eliminating space, exterminating 
time and wrapping the world up in 
one small bundle, making intimate 
neighbors of those who before were 
distant strangers. 

Shall we then provide the 
amount of force required to achieve 
observance of the law and the pres- 
ervation of order all by ourselves? 
Shall we become the great imperi- 
alist, pushing our boundaries out 
by force and thus antagonizing 
and bringing down upon ourselves 
the well-earned enmity of every 
other power on earth? Surely not 
even the national conceit that ac- 
companies our tender age can per- 
suade us to contend that single- 
handed we shall undertake the task 
of policing the whole world. 

If we cannot withdraw because 
it is hostile to our vital national 
interests, if we alone cannot en- 
force the peace without destroying 
it, even if we had the intent to do 
so—the power and the might, the 
accumulation of industrial re- 
sources, and the manpower—what 
then shall we do? ° 


Alternate Choice 


The final alternative is one that 
follows our historic line and that 
continues our national tradition. It 
is to associate ourselves with other 
powers, with Russia and with 
China—Russia, a great continental 
power, a gallant ally, a mighty na- 
tion who needs in her interests an 
understanding with us and with 
whom in our interests we require 
an arrangement; with China, fight- 
ing longer than all of us, a power 
growing and destined properly to 
grow into one of the great nations 
of the world. 

And finally, perhaps principally, 
with Britain and with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

There are those who still live un- 
der the illusion taught by our 
early American history books, who 
still cherish and nourish the tat- 
tered prejudice, the ancient grudge. 
To these, let me put this question: 
If we cannot withdraw and so pre- 
serve the peace—unless, of course, 
we are people of little faith and 
little will, cherishing no great 
moral value, prizing no home or 
land, indifferent to our tradition, 
cowardly in our approach to life, 
craven toward the future—if we 
cannot preserve the peace by with- 
drawing from responsibility, and if 


we canont undertake alone to pro- 
vide that amount of force neces- 
sary to insure compliance with the 
basic precepts of decent living and 
the urgent needs of our security, 
who better is there to have associ- 
ated with us than those who speak 
our own language, those from 
whom we have derived our institu- 
tions, our political structures, mod- 
ified as they necessarily have been 
through the centuries by purely 
native American influences? 

Would they perchance select in 
lieu of this great power, tradition- 
ally our friend, anyone or a num- 
ber of smaller nations, cooperative 
and helpful as they are? Surely 
such a choice, while productive of 
some good, would not be productive 
of enough good. Surely when the 
question is put “Who would make 
for us a safer or better partner 
than the British?” there is no one 
who would choose the German 
people who twice have plunged us 
into a bloody, destructive, devastat- 
ing conflict from which we may not 
fully recover for half a century, or 
the Japanese, whose treachery and 
evil nature have been at last fully 
revealed to all of Christendom. 

That long ago we fought and dis- 
agreed is not a valid reason now 
for concluding that we must fight 
and disagree forever throughout 
all eternity. Because we haggle 
about commercial interests is no 
solid argument for denying politi- 
cal friendship and leaving between 
us an unbridged gap through which 
again some evil force may drive a 
wedge and, having succeeded in the 
separation, proceed to conquer each 
of us alone. 

Surely the ties of a common in- 
heritance, a common respect for 
the dignity of the individual, a 
common language and a common 
national interest drew us to the 
British and them to us as national 
allies in both war and peace. 


John J. Doyle Dies 


John J. Doyle, retired editor of 
publications for the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company 
died Jan. 19 at Los Angeles where 
he went several months ago to re- 
gain his health. He was 63 years 
of age. 

Mr. Doyle became associated 
with the Western and Southern 
Life as a salesman in 1912 and in 
1923 was brought to the home office 
as editor of the company’s house 
organ, Field News. Later he be- 
came advertising and publicity 
manager for the firm. 
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ONTRACT 


INFORMATION 


Prudential Announces 
Several Changes 


Ordinary policyholders of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company will re- 
ceive dividends in 1944 at the rate 
of the scale in effect during the last 
ten months of 1943, the company 
has announced. Dividends to be paid 
to Intermediate Monthly Premium 
policyholders and Intermediate 
Monthly Premium Industrial poli- 
cyholders will in most cases be at 
a slightly higher rate for each year 
of issue than that credited in 1943. 

Paid-up addition dividends cred- 
ited on Weekly Premium policies 
for the year ending December 31, 
1944, will: be on a somewhat re- 
duced basis. 

Dividends on “Modified” policies 
issued from March 1, 1937, to De- 
cember 31, 1941, have been credited 
on the same basis as in the past, 
that is, dividends sufficient to offset 
one additional year’s tabular in- 
crease in premiums. 

The Prudential has placed in 
force a revised schedule of extra 
premiums for war hazard coverage 
on Ordinary, including M.D.O., and 
Intermediate Premium policies. 
Policies in force with higher extra 
premiums will be reconsidered on 
the next premium due date in ac- 
cordance with the schedule of extra 
premiums in effect at that time. 

In the case of civilian applicants 
who pay the required extra premi- 
ums, clause (b) of the War and 
Aviation Clause (with reference to 
war hazards while not in military 
or naval service) has been suspend- 
ed, and clause (c) covering avia- 
tion hazards has been amended to 
provide coverage while flying as a 
passenger in any kind of aircraft. 
Higher rates than those quoted will 
be required from persons doing a 
large amount of flying. In the case 
of persons in military or naval ser- 
vice who pay the required extra 
premium the limitation with re- 
spect to aviation hazards remains 


unchanged, but clauses (a) and 
(b) of the War and Aviation 
Clause are suspended. 

The extra annual premium per 
$1,000 for war hazard coverage un- 
der Prudential’s new schedule for 
the principal group classifications 
are as follows: 

1. Army Medical Department 
(including Medical Corps, Dental 
Corps, Veterinary Corps, etc.) ex- 
cept female nurses, $40 ;2. Army and 
Navy nurses (female), $25; 3. Mili- 
tary and Naval Aviation forces and 
Paratroops: (a) Commissioned of- 
ficers, ground duties only, $90; (b) 
Others, not granted; 4. Submarine 
service, not granted; 5. Other Mili- 
tary and Naval forces, $90; 6. Civil- 
ian ambulance units and relief or- 
ganizations, $40; 7. Red Cross and 
U.S.O. personnel: (a) Field Direc- 
tors, Assistant Field Directors and 
Nurses, $25; (b) Others—Same as 
Group 10; 8 Merchant Marine ser- 
vice, including those in training or 
recently in service, $25; 9. Deep- 
sea fishermen not coming ashore 
daily, $10; civilians traveling or 
residing outside home areas (these 
rates range from $20 in Sweden, 
Russia, India and China to $5 in 
Hawaii, Bermuda, the Caribbean, 
Central and South America, New- 
foundland and Alaska, except the 
Aleutians. The company may limit 
the amount of life insurance that 
may be written at an extra premi- 
um. It will be influenced in this 
regard by the classification and the 
general circumstances associated 
with the risk. The amounts will 
range from $10,000 in the most 
hazardous classes to $50,000 in the 
least hazardous. 





Pacific Mutual Retains 


Present Dividend Scale 


The present dividend scale of 
Pacific Mutual Life became effec- 
tive May 1, 1942. It will be con- 
tinued without change until such 
time as the board of directors de- 


cide that revisions shall be made. 
The rate of excess interest allowed 
in fundus on deposit will be deter- 
mined as of July 1. At the present 
time the company is paying 344 per 
cent on non-withdrawable and 3 per 
cent on withdrawable funds. 





Correction in Bankers 


National Term Rates 


On page 31 of the January issue 
of The Spectator the rates shown 
on the new Term to Age 65 con- 
tract of the Bankers National Life 
of Montclair, N. J., were shown as 
non - participating. The Term to 
Age 65 policy is a participating 
one, as are all others issued by the 
company. 





Boston Mutual Life Acts 
On 1944. Dividends 


Dividends on weekly premium 
policies of the Boston Mutual Life 
will be increased and the 1943 scale 
on all other policies will be main- 
tained in 1944. The rate of inter- 
est payable on dividends left to ac- 
cumulate will be 2% per cent this 
year. Dividends on deposit will 
earn 3 per cent interest. 





Union Central Will 


Continue 1943 Scale 


The 1943 dividend scale of the 
Union Central Life is being con- 
tinued for the first five months of 
this year. The dividend scale for 
the final seven months of 1944 will 
be established later in the year, in 
accordance with the usual custom 
of the company. 





National of Vermont 


Continues Scale 


The National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont will continue 
this year the 1943 dividend scale 
on all forms of insurance and re- 
tirement annuities. The basis of 
surplus interest distribution on 
participating funds held by the 
Company will remain of 3.3 per 
cent. 





Pan-American New Rates 


Are On 3% Basis 


Effective January 1, 1944, Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans 
went on the American Experience 3 
per cent Illinois Standard reserve 
basis for non-participating policies 
issued in the United States. 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 


Makes non-par. rate changes. July, 1943, Pg. 
29. Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. 


Jan., 1944, Pg. 3 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE 
Modified 3 Whole Life policy issued. Feb. 
1943, Pg. 26. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 


Changes Life Income Endowments. July, 1943, 


Pg. 29. 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb 1943, 
Pg. 26. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Drops participating plans. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
ies. July, 1943, Pg. 30. 


Restores three po 
Changes rates on Jan. I, 1944. Jan., 1944 
Pg. 31. 


satay ong LIFE OF IOWA 


New group policies offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 


64. 
BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 


New rates and policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 16. 


"Sell The Rate" Plan. April, 1943, Pq. 26. 


Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 


tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 21. 
BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Goes on 3 per cent reserve basis. May, 1943 
Pg. 28. 


CANADA LIFE 


Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Three per cent interest basis. Sept., 1942 
Pg. 16. 

COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Revised single premiums. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
Adjusts 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
30. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
arg rules on sub-standard. Oct., 1942 
Pg. 46. Dividend action for 1943. Jan., 1943 
Pg. 32. Settlement options on 2% basis. Other 
underwriting changes. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
1943 Dividend action. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
Income Replacement policy introduced. May 
1943, Pg. 28. Annuity Income Endowment at 
65 policy adopted August, 1943, Pg. 52. 1944 
Dividend Action taken. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 
Non-medical broadened. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 
EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28 
EQUITABLE LIFE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rate revisions reviewed. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Extends non-medical to cities. Dec., 1942 
Pg. 65. 
EUREKA-MARYLAND LIFE 
Premium rates modified. Dec., 1942, Pg. 64. 
FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
MiDeLITY MUTUAL LIFE 
New dividend program announced. Feb. 
1943, Pg. 26. 
FRANKLIN LIFE 
New rates and values on participating and 
non-participating contracts adopted. Octo- 
ber, 1943, Pq. 30. 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues same dividend scale. July,’ 1943 
Pg. 30 
GIRARD LIFE 
Combined Whole Life and Term to Age 65 
policy issued. Dec., 1942, Pq. 64. Now issues 
policies to age 5. July, 1943, Pg. 30. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New por. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted. October, 1943, Pg. 30. 
GREAT WEST LIFE 


Double protection pensions. Sept., 1942, Pq. 
66. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Changes Family Income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE, N. Y. 
New 1943 dividend scale announced. Dec.., 
1942, Pg. 64; ‘Family Guardian" policies 
offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 65. 

HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Preferred Modified Life issued. April, 1943 
Pg. 26. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
New rates and policies. Oct., 1942, Pg. 47. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Sets 1943 dividend schedule. Dec., 1942, Pg. 
65, and Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. Double Protection 
to 65 and Age 60 Retirement Income Policies 
issued, Nov., 1943, Pg. 40 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
Pg. 58. 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VA. 
Changes Reserve Basis. April, 1943, Pg. 27. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
New participating rates. July, 1942, Pg. 33. 
New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 


Adopts the American New Ultimate 2!/ per 


cent basis, Illinois Standard. May, !943, 
Pg. 30. 

MANHATTAN LIFE, N. Y. 
“Improved Ideal Protection Policy."' Nov. 
1942, Pg. 66. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
— payments reduced. Nov., 1942, Pg. 
67. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943 
Pg. 30. 


MONARCH LIFE 
1943 dividend schedule illustrated. Feb., 1943 
Pg. 16 Introduces Several New Plans. April, 


1943, Pg. 27 
MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct., 


1942, Pg. 47; War and aviation clauses 
changed. Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. Dividend scale 
continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, Pg. 32. New 
type policy form developed. Feb., 1943, Pq. 
27. Endowment Annuity Form Revised. June, 
1943, Pg. 57. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
Adopts new rates, values, provisions. Oct., 
1942, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1944 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pg. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
oe 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Decs, 1942, Pg. 66 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
New all-coverage policy. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
nag A. & H. Line introduced. July, 1943, 
30. Non-medical limits changed. August, 
1983, Pg. 54. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Home protection policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 
New cash values and annuity income values 
on Retirement Annuity Contract. October, 
1943, Pg. 28. 





OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 
Begins issuing participating policies. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 65. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64. Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 
1943, Pg. 30. New Non-Participating ratio 
adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 


PAN AM ERICAN LIFE 


Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 3}. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
“Balanced Protection" policy issued. Feb.., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., 1942, Pg. 
46. Continues 1942 dividend basis for 1943. 
Feb., 1943. Pg. 26. increases par and non- 
par rates. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Security Income -Special Policy adopted. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. Revises single premium 
annuity series. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PILOT LIFE 
Enters wholesale life field. May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PROVIDENT LIFE, N. D. 
om on 3% interest basis. Oct., 1942, Pg. 
4 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
—_— 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 


AMERICA. 
Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan., 
1943, Pg. 33. Discontinues wholesale insur- 
ance. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. War Hazards extra 
premiums changed. June, 1943, Pg. 57. In- 
troduces temporary income -contract. July, 
1943, Pg. 29. New liberalized non-medical 
program described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. 
Raises Juvenile Limit to $5,000. October, 
1943. #?g. 29. Double Protection to 65 and 
Family Income W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies 
adopted. November, 1943; Pg. 40. Changes 
in group benefits one underwriting practice 
made. Jan., 1944, Pg. 3}. 

RELIANCE LIFE 
Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Aug., 1942, Pg. 47. 
New non-medical rules. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 
Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26. 

SCRANTON LIFE 
Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 33 

SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 
New rates, values, etc. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 
Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944 
Pg. 31. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 33. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1943 Dividend Scale. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 


TRAVELERS 


Triple and double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


UNION LABOR LIFE 


Interest rate assumption lowered. Aug., 1942 
Pg. 47. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
New endowment income policy outlined Jan., 
1943, Pg. 31. Double v Policy Introduced. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. Re-enters pension trust 
field. Contracts described. August, 1943, Pg. 
54. Issues ogee fi premium juvenile poli cy. 
August, 1943, 54. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
New term policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 


WISCONSIN LIFE 


Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 65. 
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No change was made by the 
Company in rates, values and divi- 
dends on participating insurance, 
since this class of business is al- 
ready on a 3 per cent reserve basis. 
All cash values, paid-up values and 
extended insurance for participat- 
ing and non-participating policies 
will be identical. 

Increases have been made in the 
maturity values of the Pan-Amer- 
ican’s Life Income Bonds with cor- 
responding substantial increases in 
the non-forfeiture benefits of those 
types of contracts. 

The 20, 15 and 10 Year Home 
Protection Riders, providing addi- 
tional protection on a monthly in- 
come or commuted basis, have been 
added to policies as low as $1,500, 
Heretofore the minimum policy to 
which the rider could be attached 
was $2,500. 

Interest on policy proceeds left 
on deposit with the Company will 
continue to be paid at the rate of 
3 per cent for the Installment and 
the Life Income Options. However, 
interest allowed on proceeds left on 
deposit with the Company under 
the Interest Option will be at the 
new rate of 2% per cent. 

a 7 


Continental American 
Continues Dividend 


The 1943 scale of dividend pay- 
ments to policyholders will be con- 
tinued throughout 1944. The com- 
pany will also continue during this 
year to pay 314 per cent on install- 
ment claim settlements. 

a 8 


Home Life Increases 
Dividend Distribution 


The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has revised the 
basis for dividends effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, which results in the 
distribution of a larger amount 
than would have been paid under 
the existing dividend scale. 

This increase results from a 
series of readjustments in the basic 
factors involved in dividend dis- 
tribution. The interest rate as- 
sumed has been reduced from 3.5 
per cent to 3.2 per cent and certain 
adjustments have been made in the 
expense factor. The mortality dis- 
tribution has been materially in- 
creased in keeping with the marked 
improvement in the company’s mor- 
tality in recent years. While the 
total distribution will be greater 
than under the old scale, the shift 
in the interest factor will result in 
dividend decreases on policies hav- 
ing a large reserve by reason. of 


their form or duration. On the other 
hand, the most marked increases 
are on the Life forms at early dura- 
tions. 

A 3 per cent dividend interest 
rate will be continued for funds un- 
der settlement options and for divi- 
dend accumulations. 

Given below are the net costs on 
policies issued this year, after de- 
duction of the first year dividend 
as compared with what they would 
have been on the old scale. 





FIRST YEAR NET COSTS 
Based on Premium Rates Effective During 1943 


Preferred Whole 20-Payment Life 
Life Payable at 85 

Age - —S = 
at 1943 1944 1943 1944 

Issue Basis Basis Basis Basis 
25 15.92 14.58 27.39 27.06 

35 21.74 20.53 33.30 33.08 

45 31.91 30.45 42.69 42.57 

55 50.19 47.73 59.01 58.52 





Manufacturers Life 
Adopts Same Scale 


The Manufacturers Life of To- 
ronto will continue the 1943 scale 
of policyholders dividends in 1944. 

The guaranted rate of interest 
of 3 per cent or 3% per cent will 
be paid this year on dividends or 
proceeds of policies left on accumu- 
lation. 


Mutual of N.Y. Leaves 
Scale Unchanged 


The Mutual Life of N. Y. will 
pay to its policyholders dividends 
in 1944 on the same scale as in 
1943. The total dividend provision 
for 1944 is $13,000,000. 


The company has standardized 
the arrangement and wording of all 
application forms, including non- 
medical, juvenile and appiications 
for additional insurance. 

* . 


New York Life Dividend 
Scale Maintained 


The scale of annual dividends ap- 
plicable in 1943 will be maintained 
this year, the New York Life has 
announced. The amount of divi- 
dends payable to policyholders in 
1944 is estimated to be approxi- 
mately $33,600,000. 


Equitable Life of U.S.A. 


Distribution Is Greater 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S. has adopted a 
revised dividend scale for 1944, the 
effect of which will be the distribu- 
tion in 1944 to holders of ordinary 
policies of an aggregate of dividend 
refunds of approximately 12 per 
cent more than the aggregate dis- 
tributed in dividends to such policy- 
holders in 1943. 


1942 Scale Continued 
Again by Mutual Benefit 


The dividend scale adopted orig- 
inally for 1942 and continued in 
1948 is being maintained for 1944 
by the Mutual Benefit Life. The 
interest rate applicable to settle- 
ment options remains at 3.25 per 
cent and the dividend accumulation 
rate continues at 3 per cent. 











MOTHER KNEW BEST 


When you were a youngster and your mother was anxious for you to 
make a good impression, did she ever caution you: “Now, remember, 
pretty is as pretty does”? If so, you can profitably apply her counsel 
to your life underwriting activities. Conduct yourself and your busi- 
ness on the highest levels of integrity, industry, and service and 
people will soon be telling each other that you are a good man to 
buy insurance from. From such a reputation springs prestige, and 
in your profession prestige is a passport to plentiful progress. 


TALE DES INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 
“THE NATURAL BRIDGE TO SECURITY” 


VIRGINIA 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
Home Office: Richmond 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1943 


RESOURCES 


F.H.A. Loans on City 
Mortgage Real Properties (Insured 


Sz 


= 


— 


® America is marching forward into 1944 with CONFI- 
DENCE. Ultimate victory is assured over those nations who 
would destroy the ideals of Democracy. Our armed forces, 
supported by the families at home, are leading this victory 
march with a singleness of purpose and a valor that have never 
been excelled in all of this nation’s colorful and heroic history. 

Individual initiative and enterprise have made our nation 
powerful in time of war and progressive in time of peace. 
These will continue to be the guiding motives for the people 
of this nation. 

We present this 49th annual financial statement of the Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company, not only with pride in past 
accomplishments, but with utmost CONFIDENCE in the 
future. W. E. BIXBY, President 


LIABILITIES 


SD ck dktbiinnssatinen teu $ 1,291,753.20 Legal Reserve ..................-005. $134,948,464.00 


Federal Government—Direct or : : 
Bonds Fully Guaranteed Obligations 49,325,582.51 Claims in Process of Settlement....... 752,752.77 
State, County, Munic’l, School 19,102,111.15 Claims Due and Unpaid ............ NONE 
On Farm Properties.. 15,252,353.29 ean " ia 
First On City Properties...  5,802,330.21 Dividends Payable on Policies ....... 1,423,705.95 


Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance _1,720,392.76 
















KANSAS CITY 
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HOME OFFICE: 3520 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Estate Loans and | Guaranteed by Taxes Payable in 1944 .............. 400,000.00 
vernment). 30,207,993.93 

Accrued Interest on Investments..... 1,429,579.40 Other Accrued Expenses ....,........ SO ASEAS 
Loans on Policies .................. 16,200,014.30 EE ix iad a eee ae eked + aR eee $139,513,321.88 
Net - veanmnage a Deferred and 

in Course o RIIOND: bo ove vcvic ve 2,718,987.20 OE SRE ii " 
Contracts of Sale of Real Estate...... 1,197,185.48 sp eegdammaneacondie seins 
a — ——— Sie al dabei al es acai 4,022,494.55 I EE he u's bate abacus whee’ 4,000,000.00 

ome 3. AS 1,215,000.00 Total of Liabilities and Surplus to 

Total Net Admitted Assets ....... $147,765,385.22 ae ee $147,765,385.22 

Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1943................. $ 7,314,340.27 


Increased Insurance in Force in 1943, to an all-time high of.... 528,791,129.00 
Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization in 1895 152,400,000.00 
Surplus Assets to Protect Policyholders increased to.......... 8,252,063.34 
Number of Policyholders, largest in Company's history....... 291,764 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 




















MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 25) 


too easily definable quality known 
as prestige often operates to draw 
into the membership of the admin- 
istrative group individuals whose 
contribution is expected to lie more 
in their stature and connections 
than in the expression of such ad- 
ministrative abilities as they may 
possess. Closely associated with 
prestige is the frequently mani- 
fested urge for the acquisition of 
power. This is a thoroughly under- 
standable human trait and, when 
kept within reasonable limits and 
used in a constructive manner, does 
not evoke adverse criticism. Human 
nature, however, being what it is, 
one is justified in advancing the 
view that power politics in the field 
of administration is among the 
most frequent and formidable ob- 
stacles to the formulation of sound 
policy. 


Pattern of Board Membership 


As for general patterns of board 
membership, these are sometimes 
the organized product of view- 
points which, to say the least, give 
food for thought. One life insur- 
ance company lays emphasis upon 
the fact that all of its directors 
(incidentally a most representative 
group) are residents of the city in 
which its home office is located. The 
only feature of special merit that 
would seem to attach to this fact 
is the ease of attendance at board 
meetings. Another company appar- 
ently prefers to recruit its directors 
preponderantly from among bank- 
ers, the board being composed 
largely of distinguished individuals 
belonging to that profession, or at 
least having important connections 
with it. This practice would seem 
to place emphasis upon the financial 
aspects of life insurance adminis- 
tration, at the possible cost of 
deprecating equally important con- 
siderations. 

The policy followed by a third life 
insurance company in recruiting 
directors appears worthy to be 
singled out for comment. This com- 
pany, one of the most successful in 
the country, is required by the laws 
of the state in which it is domiciled 
to select the majority of its direc- 
tors from among the residents of 
that state. To make its board truly 
representative, it is at particular 
pains to choose individuals of diver- 
sified interests; moreover, within 
the framework of statutory limita- 
tions, it seeks to associate with the 
membership men who are identified 
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with the various geographical areas 
in which it does business. Perhaps 
the most striking aspect of the 
policy of the company relating to 
the composition of its board is the 
fact that it rigorously eliminates 
from consideration individuals, 
however desirable otherwise, whose 
affiliations might cause conflicts of 
interest to arise; indeed, on occa- 
sion it has not hesitated to discon- 
tinue a director because of the pos- 
sibility that such a conflict would 
present itself. 

It is a well-known fact that, in 
practice, policyholders have little, 


if anything, to say regarding ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the 
institutions to which they have 
entrusted the responsibility of safe- 
guarding their life insurance 
interests. However much the com- 
panies, particularly the more pro- 
gressive among them, have demon- 
strated through their activities in 
recent years that they are keenly 
alert to the need for establishing 
relations with policyholders on the 
most constructive basis, it still re- 
mains a fact that the statement, 
“this company is controlled by its 
(Continued on page 36) 











MIDLAND MUTUAL 
GAINS IN 1943 


New Business Paid for 


Percentage of 


Gain in Insurance in Force 


Admitted Assets 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
United States Bonds 


Preventable terminations decreased from 3.5 in 1942 to 2.3 last year. 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 


Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 


Insurance in Force 


$4.1,366,759.36 
3,293,451.41 
140,360,116.00 


y Midland Mutual 
Life J nsurance Company 


580 EAST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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President, Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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IN THE BOOK OF YOUR 
YEARLY ACCOMPLISHMENT 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


PAUL B. CROMELIN BRIGADIER CENERAL FRANK T. HINES HOMER A. HOLT 
Member, Cromelin, Townsend, Camalier & Kirkland Adminstrator of Veterans’ Affairs Member, Brown, Jackson & Kaight 


S. E. MOOERS HOWARD W. KACY 
Field Vice President First Vice President 
Acacta Mutual Life Insurance Company Acacia Mutual Lije Insurance Company 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 33) 


policyholders,” so often appearing 
in publications pertaining to the life 
insurance field, represents essen- 
tially a juridical concept stripped 
of any concrete significance. 

The directors of life insurance 
companies, especially of the mutua! 
type, compose a deliberative body 
which is largely self-perpetuating. 
Whatever may be advanced in justi- 
fication of this condition, it cannot 
be gainsaid that it tends to foster 
an inbreeding process that is apt 
to make administration less respon- 
sive than desirable to the swiftly 
changing aspects of the times. An 
important influence in this connec- 
tion is doubtless exerted by the 
practice of retaining directors for 
long continued periods of ser- 
vice, extending, in numerous in- 
stances, to several decades. If it is 
essential from time to time to cause 
new blood to infiltrate into manage- 
ment, it would seem equally im- 
portant to foster such a process in 
the case of administration. 

The capable administrator, who 
seeks to acquit himself of his re- 
sponsibilities in a manner conform- 
ing to the highest implications of 
trusteeship, is often hampered by 
the fact that the information offi- 
cially submitted by management 
leaves much to be desired. As em- 
phasized in the preceding article, it 
is an essential principle of manage- 
ment that detailed information 
should be converted as rapidly as 
possible into control information as 
it moves upward through successive 
organizational levels. This princi- 
ple, however, is often honored more 
in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, with the result that the ad- 
ministrative group is faced with a 
plethora of data devoid of all but a 
modicum of constructive content. 

Perhaps the most extreme illus- 
tration of this sort that has come to 
my notice is that afforded by the 
practice followed for a number of 
years by the management of one of 
the larger life insurance companies 
in requiring executives to submit 
detailed annual reports on the oper- 
ations of their departments to the 
board of directors. Conforming to 
this requirement, the purchasing 
agent regularly submitted a docu- 
ment of legal size, numbering many 
pages and containing nothing but 
a detailed listing of all the furni- 
ture, fixtures and supplies pur- 
chased during the period covered, 
together with a statement of the 
dollar values involved. 
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Since the character, extent and 
significance of information made 
available to administration and 
management enter vitally into the 
problems of policy determination, 
interpretation and application, the 
next article of this series, dealing 
with instruments essential to con- 
trol, will be devoted to considera- 
tion of essential principles and 
techniques. 


Administration and the Optimum 


Discussion of the organization of 
administration would not be com- 
plete without examination of the 
role of this function in striving for 


attainment of the optimum. If we 
postulate that the art of manage- 
ment realizes its highest possibili- 
ties of accomplishment in achieving 
and maintaining optimal conditions, 
the intimate relation existing be- 
tween administration and manage- 
ment makes it logical to conclude 
that the former occupies a position 
of direct influence over such accom- 
plishment. Per contra, it admits of 
no question that in the event admin- 
istration and management should 


‘fail to see eye to eye with regard 


to the wisdom of setting the opti- 
mum as the goal toward which their 
best and most creative efforts 


PENSION 
TRUST PUZZLER 


Solued! 


Sitting up nights over those older-than- 
65 employees in your Pension Trust case? 


What will you do—give them a single 


premium immediate annuity or exclude 


them from benefits? 


Don’t do either! And don’t ask them to 
wait to age 75 or 80 to retire. Retire 
them now! On Pension! And without 
costing the employer a large single 


premium. How? 


See your nearest Occidental office 
today for the only solution. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 
V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals—they last as long as you do” 
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should be permanently enlisted. 
values vital to the future progress 
of the enterprise will be lost. 

Paraphrasing Matthew Arnold, it 
is the unique responsibility of ad- 
ministration to see the enterprise 
steadily and see it whole. One of 
the direct consequences of dealing 
constantly with forces which must 
be harmonized to constitute a firm 
basis for policy determination, is 
the development of a broader per- 
spective. In the case of more gifted 
and experienced administrators, 
this capacity expands to include 
consideration and evaluation of 
every facet of the diversified prob- 
lems which they are called upon to 
solve. Given this essential type of 
mental equipment, with which a 
keen sense of appreciation of funda- 
mental values is invariably asso- 
ciated, it is but one step further in 
the process of synthesis to perceive 
clearly the profound implications of 
the optimum and to accept them 
as sound philosophy. 

In the translation of this phil- 
osophy into practice, the principal 
stumbling block is apt to be pre- 
sented by divergent viewpoints of 
administration and management. 
The former represents essentially 
deliberation and the latter action. 
Sheldon has said, as previously 
quoted, that administration defines 
the goal and management strives 
toward it. Correct as this state- 
ment undoubtedly is in theory, the 
propensity of management, despite 
the drastic and far-reaching 
changes that have occurred in re- 
cent years, is still in many instances 
to strive toward a goal which is 
expressed largely in quantitative 
terms. The inevitable result of such 
an attitude is to engender resis- 
tance to acceptance of optimal con- 
siderations, perhaps even to dis- 
miss them as impractical. Where 
planning is not firmly grounded in 
a long-range philosophy, chance is 
likely to triumph over immediate 
design. 


Expanded Markets 


It would not be doing justice to 
management to fail to recognize 
that the reverse of the conditions 
just described is also to be encoun- 
tered in various fields of business. 
Some administrations, and this is 
especially true of multi-unit enter- 
prises, are deliberately committed 
to programs of expansion involving 
periodic acquisition of new units 
Their purpose may be to develop 
expanded markets, to amplify exist- 
ing products, to obtain greater con- 
trol over raw materials, to find 
profitable employment for accumu- 


lating capital, or, perhaps, to meet 
competition more effectively; the 
result is always increase in size. In 
circumstances such as these, man- 
agement, as a rule, is decentralized 
to such an extent that, even though 
it may be convinced of the value of 
optimal] considerations, it is not in 
a position to make its voice effec- 
tively heard in the counsels of ad- 
ministration. 

What the trend pointed out may 
ultimately lead to, it is difficult to 
diagnose. Its influence upon at- 
tainment of the optimum may be 
generally appraised in terms of the 
following conclusion, expressed a 
numbei uf years ago by Fraser and 
Doriot, in their book, Analyzing 
Our Industries (P. 7): “The glori- 
fication of volume in production and 
sales probably has been carried so 
far that sales expense, especially 
the fixed expense of maintaining 
extensive distribution organiza- 
tions, makes serious inroads in 
profits and even causes a disruption 
in economic balance.” 

As long ago as 1910, Russell 
Robb, distinguished executive of 
the Stone and Webster organiza- 
tion, sounded a similar warning in 
his privately printed Lectures on 
Organization, a contribution to the 
literature of the subject which has 
long been regarded as a classic by 
students of management. The fol- 
lowing quotation appears on page 
24 of his little volume: “Like the 
‘diminishing returns’ in agricul- 
ture, however, the returns from in- 


creasing organization do not con- 
tinue proportional to the effort, and 
limits are reached beyond which 
one may well proceed with care.” 
Robb is one of the few writers who 
have probed authoritatively and 
deeply into the organization of ad- 
ministration; the views and conclu- 
sions expressed by him in the re- 
mote days of over a generation ago 
have more than adequately stood 
the test of time. 

The ultimate objective to be at- 
tained by the organization of ad- 
ministration must always lie in the 
field of the optimum. As members 
of the administrative group grow 
in their perception of the supreme 
importance of this objective, they 
will increasingly learn to appreciate 
its value. For them, it constitutes 
not only a motivating force in the 
application of which policy deter- 
mination is bound to lose many of 
its perplexing aspects, but also a 
frame of reference for exercise of 
the control function, pointing the 
way to action governed by principle 
rather than by expediency. Opinions 
may well differ as to the manner in 
which attainment of the optimum 
may best be achieved, but where 
there is unity of purpose, agree- 
ment on method will not long be 
found wanting. It is always pos- 


’ sible to visualize a larger goal 


ahead, but it requires true admin- 
istrative statesmanship so to fash- 
ion progress that it will be mea- 
sured in terms of qualitative, rather 
than quantitative, accomplishment. 
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J. N. CONNACHER, Manager 


year, has changed our conception of the “face” 

of the earth. In just about the centre of the 
“new” global map you will find Winnipeg, Canada, a 
city of some quarter million people. In this hub city 
is established the Home Office of The Great-West 
Assurance Company, a company organized in 1892, 
that has grown since that time to have over $200,000,- 
000 in assets and business in force of over $740,000,- 
000. Here, too, operates its Winnipeg Agency which 
today is the largest branch in the company’s whole 
Canadian organization. 


Gre. geography, much to the fore this last 


The Agency’s Territory 

To give a picture of the market in which the Winni- 
peg branch operates it is pertinent to point out that 
Winnipeg lies on the eastern edge of Canada’s great 
prairie wheat belt. Its chief sources of income are 
from agriculture and its by-products such as meat 
packing, flour milling, dairy products, etcetera. Rail- 
ways are important to the city and it has the largest 
yards in the world operated by a single company. As 
a consequence it is also a busy distributing centre. 
Mining and furs account for a good share of the city’s 
income. There are relatively few of its population 
with great wealth and only a small portion living in 
extreme poverty, so it can be seen that the city is 
largely “middle class” and its year to year income is 
not as subject to violent fluctuations as is the income 
of more highly industrialized centres. It is the larg- 
est city for about 1,500 miles east or west, which makes 
it an important focal point for surrounding districts. 

From its inception The Great-West Life developed 
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its agencies on the branch office principle, that is, a 
salaried manager is responsible for agency organiza- 
tion in his territory, and all expenses of organization 
and operation are paid for by the Company. Today the 
company operates in all the provinces of Canada and 
twelve States, and only three of their Provincial or 
State offices are set up in general agencies. Winnipeg 
Branch, of course, was established at the time the com- 
pany was organized. Enjoying the advantages and 
disadvantages that accrue to an agency operating 
in the city in which the company’s home office is located, 
it has always been amongst the company’s leaders in 
production, and today as mentioned, it leads all Cana- 
dian branches in the production of new business. 

First manager was T. F. Conrad, who was also 
superintendent of agencies for the company. He was 
followed by F. J. Castle, superintendent of Western 
Division, and in turn F. P. Hayden, superintendent of 
Central Agencies took over. The reason for these ter- 
ritorial titles was that Winnipeg Agency originally 
had control of the provinces of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan as well as Western Ontario. When Mr. 
Hayden retired as head of the agency in 1933, a change 
was made in the branch set-up and agency operations 
were confined to the city of Winnipeg and one district 
of rural Manitoba. H. A. H. Baker, now assistant 
general manager of the company, was appointed agency 
manager at this time and was followed in 1934 by 
C. F. Dunfee, now superintendent of Canadian Agen- 
cies. P. V. Bond then took over and when he was 
transferred to Toronto Agency he was succeeded by 
J. N. Connacher, present manager, who has headed 
the agency since 1940. 
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The Winnipeg Agency 

of the Great-West Life 

Assurance Company 
of Canada; 


An Operational Survey 


Manager Connacher’s Background 


Mr. Connacher has had an interesting career in 
life insurance. Formerly trust officer with a nation- 
ally established trust company, he joined the Great- 
West Life as a salesman in 1937. He was an immedi- 
ate success as a personal producer and his previous 
business training combined with his selling ability 
made him natural managerial material. In succession 
he successfully undertook the management of two of 
the company’s smaller branches and when the need 
arose for a manager for the Winnipeg Agency he was 
a logical choice for the position. 

Born in 1905 in Dalhousie, N. B., he obtained his 
early education there. He later came West and fin- 
ished his education in Winnipeg. He is a member of 
the Zeta Psi Fraternity and was at one time a very 
active member of the Winnipeg Rowing Club. He was 
stroke on eight-oared crews at the Canadian Henley 
in 1926, 1927 and 1928, and won the Canadian cham- 
pionship in the doubles in 1927. He is married and 
has one son and a daughter. 

A hard worker, he does not spare himself in getting 
his ideas across to his men. These ideas, incidentally, 
do not always follow the orthodox methods of life 
insurance selling as laid down in text books, but that 
they are effective there can be no doubt. He attracts 
aggressive young men of his own type to the agency, 
although, of course, in the last few years the war has 
made it difficult to get this type of agent and many 
of his sales force have been lost to him. 

In speaking of his own agency’s achievements he 
mentions with some pride that in 1942 it was the 
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J. W. SIMMIE, Supervisor Rural Territory 


leading agency in production amongst all companies 
operating in Canada. This he says is just as it should 
be, as with the company’s home office in Winnipeg it 
shows that it is highly regarded where it is best 
known. Assisting Mr. Connacher in the agency are 
three supervisors, two operating in the city, and one 
in the rural district. 

Oldest in point of service is C. E. Flook, C.L.U. 
Born in Winnipeg in 1906, he started in the life 
insurance business as a head office employee in 1923. 
He worked in various departments until in 1936 he 
joined the staff of the Winnipeg Agency. 

The second supervisor, whose work is also confined 
to the city, is J. A. Wise, who had previously worked 
in the grain business. He came into the life insurance 
business early in 1941 and was appointed to his present 
position following a very successful period of under- 
writing. 

The rural territory serviced by the agency is 
supervised by J. W. Simmie. Mr. Simmie gained his 
experience in a rural territory and was a natural selec- 
tion for this position when he was appointed in1942. 

These four head up a selling organization made up 
of twenty-eight full-time men and two part-time rural 
agents. Of the full-time agents, seven are in their 
first year under contract, one is in his second year, 
and twenty-three have passed the second year. The 
clerical staff numbers twenty-one. In addition to the 
work of their own agency they handle the collections 
of two neighboring branch offices with business in 
force in excess of $18,000,000. 

The branch office itself is housed in a two-story 
building adjoining home office. On the main floor the 
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clerical staff operate. A wide stair- 
case leads to the second floor where 
the entire sales personnel are lo- 
cated. Here is the manager’s office 
with his supervisors, and here are 
the agents’ offices and the general 
agency room. Part of the set-up 
includes the examining rooms where 
there is a large, well furnished, 
comfortable waiting room, two 
well-equipped examining rooms, a 
rest room, and a laboratory occupied 
by a full time registered nurse. 
Special equipment not usually found 
in every branch is available, such 
as electro-cardiograph equipment 
and a fluoroscope. An advantage 
that accrues to agents is that they 
are all made members of the com- 


pany’s Men’s Club and have the 
same privileges as the staff in using 
the clubrooms and the company 
cafeteria which serves a noon meal. 

The agency, embracing as it does 
not only the whole of the city in 
which it is located, but also the con- 
tiguous rural area, it necessarily 
follows that agents making up the 
sales group are not of a particular 
type but are representative of the 
populace served. 

The business in force of Winni- 
peg Agency exceeds $47,000,000 and 
some figures showing the growth 
of the Agency in the years since it 
has been reorganized on its present 
territorial basis might be interest- 
ing. 





Two Corners of the Winnipeg Agency Offices 
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1933 New Established 


Business........... $3,387,066 
1935 New Established 

Oe eee 3,426,912 
1937 New Established 

ee 3,905,142 
1939 New Established 

ee ae 4,185,305 


In 1941, the first year’s opera- 
tions after Mr. Connacher took 
over, the agency’s new established 
business amounted to $4,819,561, 
In 1942, business had increased to 
$5,462,264, and this year the agency 
will do around $6,700,000. 

All agents in the branch are un- 
der direct contract with the com- 
pany. There is no brokerage busi- 
ness. Contracts provide a 60% 
graded commission schedule and 
include a bonus of 5% for cash 
within 30 days as well as schedule 
of renewal commissions providing 
up to 10% second year and 5% 
third to tenth year for amounts of 
paid business less than $150,000; 
and 15% second year and 5% third 
to tenth year for paid business of 
$150,000 or over in the contract 
year. 

The contracts have a_ pension 
provision that goes into effect when 
the agent has attained the age of 
60, provided his contract has been 
in force not less than 20 years. 
This provides for a monthly pen- 
sion payable for life with a guaran- 
tee of five years. The monthly in- 
come paid is one-twelfth of the 
average yearly income from re 
newal commissions established dur- 
ing the preceding 15 years. 


Financing of Agents 


Financing of agents varies, the 
full responsibility resting with the 
manager. Mr. Connacher’s method, 
the one he likes best, is a flat 
drawing account based on the 
agent’s requirements. In _ most 
cases the agent receives a drawing 
account based on his needs and 
manager’s estimate of his poten- 
tialities. This financing is con- 
tinued at the discretion of the 
manager. 


Recruiting 


The recruiting of new agents is 
a job done entirely by the branch 
manager and his three supervisors, 
prospects being uncovered by con- 
tinuous contact with the public 
through personal sale of life it- 
surance and such other contacts 
as are normally made _ through 
clubs, community service, etcetera 
Established agents are found to 
provide a regular source of fine 
prospecting material. The decision 
as to the probable worth of pros 
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Cashier’s Department of the Winnipeg Agency 


pective agents is left entirely in 
the hands of the manager, who has 
the aid of the usual commercial 
inspection reports and established 
aptitude and rating charts. Since 
the commencement of the war, en- 
actment of the National Selective 
Service legislation has necessarily 
restricted the type of man, both as 
to age and physical fitness, that 
can be employed, and recruiting is 
limited to those to whom a Na- 
tional Selective Service permit 
seems likely to be granted. 

The whole thought behind the 
operation of the agency is that if 
you make a success of the indi- 
vidual agent you make a success of 
the agency as a whole. This indi- 
vidual attention has had the effect 
of keeping the men in the business, 
and the turnover in agents in the 
branch is very low. 

All training of new recruits and 
the retraining of the older men, 
is done on an individual basis. One 
reason for this is that there are 
so many different types of agents 
canvassing so many different types 
of prospects that it is felt the 
methods that. would suit some 
would not apply to others. There- 
fore, there is no group training 
done except for C.L.U. classes 
which are conducted regularly. 

Mr. Connacher is emphatic about 
his method. He does not believe 
in group training in his agency 
because he feels it wastes the time 
of those to whom it does not apply. 


For example, he quotes a salesman 
who placed over $200,000 last year. 
He claims he would never be good 
at anything but “package” selling, 
“so why try to teach him program- 
ming for instance which would only 
slow him down.” Simple work con- 
trol charts are kept by every agent. 
These are checked by the manager 
or supervisors to see that enough 
calls and interviews are being 
made and relating this to sales to 
get a picture of how the agent is 
operating. Mr. Connacher does not 
believe in joint work. When a new 
agent is properly trained he feels 
he should be able to go out and 
present his own case. Joint work 
is done in some complicated cases 
but this is the exception. Mr. Con- 
nacher knows it would be easier for 
him and his supervisors to have 
group meetings for training as his 
method calls for harder work on 
his part, requiring as it does many 
individual discussions. 


Offices For Agents 


Eleven private offices are avail- 
able and these are allotted to the 
top ranking qualifiers for the com- 
pany’s “Honor Production Club.” 
For the most part they enjoy single 
occupancy but in some cases offices 
are shared. 

A switchboard is maintained in 
the agency with an operator to re- 
ceive and direct calls and to take 
messages. For the reception of 
calls the agents have the use of 


two booths. A public address sys- 
tem enables the operator to con- 
tact agents anywhere in the office 
without having to leave her board. 

Conservation, as is the common 
experience, is not the problem to- 
day that it used to be and for the 
most part is taken care of by the 
agent. Agents are informed of all 
premiums unpaid ten days after 
due date and similar information 
goes to the agent to whom orphaned 
business has been assigned. All 
death claims are handled through 
the agent, who is encouraged to 
arrange not only the completion of 
the forms but is particularly re- 
quested to make personal delivery 
of the cheque. 

As would be expected, operating 
in a city in which the home office 
of the company is located makes 
prospecting for clients easier for 
the agents than is the case in a 
territory where the company is not 
as well known. Centres of influence, 
for instance, are more numerous 
because of friends and associates 
of the staff, company officers, direc- 
tors, etcetera. In common with the 
experience of other companies, 
prospecting is not the problem 
nowadays that it once was, and 
selection of prospects has become 
more important. 

In operating an agency today one 
thing that presents an ever present 
problem is the multiplicity of war- 
time restrictions and the upset that 
is caused by loss of personnel to 
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the armed services and to various 
government agencies. It is more 
than a small problem when you 
lose the young men of your agency 
and cannot replace them with 
other young men. However, despite 
the fact that Winnipeg Branch has 
lost 15% of their personnel, the 
remaining members of the agency 
are doing a 20% increased busi- 
ness, and doing it mainly by hard 
work and by better organization of 
their time. Zoning calls, the use 
of the telephone, direct mail, 
etcetera are emphasized more than 
ever before. In the agency, apart 
from the regular leads that are 
turned up in the course of daily 
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business, one lead getting service 
is subscribed to and the leads ob- 
tained are distributed on a pro- 
portionate basis to those agents 
who will undertake to make a quick 
follow-up. Records are kept in the 
agency of prospects’ names and to 
what agent they are assigned and 
a report is expected in each case. 
Each agent keeps his own prospect 
records. ; 

The Great-West Life entered 
the personal Accident and Health 
field a year and one-half ago, being 
the first Canadian company to offer 
this form of coverage. As a conse- 
quence emphasis has been placed 
on selling Accident and Health to 
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render a program of complete in- 
surance protection for prospects 
and policyholders. Experience has 
shown that in turn the selling of 
Accident and Health has led to 
sales of more life insurance. 

Mr. Connacher does not believe 
in regular Branch meetings, that 
is of the “every Monday morning” 
variety. Here again the individual 
attention system operates. Except 
when he has something of general 
interest to pass on agents are 
taken one by one or in small groups 
for discussions. This applies even 
in merchandising such a service 
as a new Direct Mail set-up to the 
agents—the attempt being made 
to apply the service to the indi- 
vidual. 

Until the wartime restrictions 
made it inadvisable, the Company 
held a regular annual convention, 
generally in some popular resort 
centre, to which attendance was 
based on a production requirement. 
For the last few years, however, a 
$50 war bond and $50 in cash has 
been granted to qualifiers in lieu 
of attendance. 

There are two Company-wide 
sales contests held during the year, 
one in May, called Agents’ Month, 
and the other in November which 
is called “President’s Month.” The 
contests take a different form each 
year but are generally run with 
awards granted on a production 
basis. In this branch very few 
other contests are ever held, full 
effort being placed behind the two 
Company contests. Two or three 
times each year the agency person- 
nel get together at dinner, agents 
and clerical staff, which apart from 
the presentation of various awards, 
is entirely social in character. In 
past years there was also an annual 
picnic held during the summer 
months, but this has been sus- 
pended “for the duration.” 

Agents are encouraged in every 
way to qualify for the various com- 
pany clubs, conventions, etcetera, 
and great emphasis is placed on 
consistent production. The effect 
of this emphasis is reflected in the 
fact that each year a high percent- 
age of agents qualify for the com- 
pany’s Honor Production Club. 
This year, for instance, it is ex- 
pected that 25 of the 32 full time 
strength will qualify for the Presi- 
dent’s Club ($100,000 paid business 
in 12 months) with six in the quar- 
ter million section. 

To encourage consistent produc- 
tion the company has established 
an “Honor Roll” to attain which 
requires $10,000 of established 
business to be produced in a month. 
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A senior section of this requires 
$20,000 monthly. The success of 
Winnipeg Agency may be noted 
from the fact that, of 29 agents 
in the company having perfect 
honor roll appearance for this year 
to date, 9 come from Winnipeg 
Branch. Similarly, in the senior 
section, Winnipeg accounts for 5 
out of the 11 who have qualified 
in each of the first 10 months of 
this year. 

Quotas are set for each agent 
at the beginning of the year and 
close attention is given to them 
throughout the year so that addi- 
tional help can be given to any 
agent who shows signs of falling 
short. The quotas are established 
on the basis of the potential ability 
and past performance of each 
agent and the agency quota for the 
year is made up of these totals. 

In addition to the company house 
organ, the “Bulletin,” the branch 
puts out a monthly newsletter 
which records the progress of the 
agents and those associated with 
it. 

Company Advertising 


The Great-West Life is adver- 
tising in newspapers, and on bill- 
boards. As a part of its newspaper 
advertising, branch activities are 
given some publicity during the 
year. For instance, members of 
the company’s honor production 
club, called the President’s Club, 
have their pictures run in the local 
paper as a group, and in Winnipeg 
Branch last year there were 22 
qualifiers. Where agents wish to 
advertise over their own name an 
offer is made by the company to 
pay for half the cost of any space 
used and the full cost of any plates 
that may be needed. A number of 
the agents take advantage of this 
in running advertising in local 
papers that circulate in the dis- 
tricts in which they work, and in 
programs, etcetera, that are cir- 
culated amongst groups with whom 
they are in touch. 

Direct mail has been coming in 
for more and more use in the last 
year and recently the whole direct 
mail set-up was revised, and four- 
page mailing pieces printed in full 
color with personalized letters on 
the front page were made available 
to all agents. These can be signed 
by the Secretary of the company 
and mailed from head office or they 
may be sent to the agent in bulk 
to be signed and mailed by him- 
self. No charge is made for this 
service. All that is asked is that 
care be used in selecting prospect 
names and that careful follow-up 


C. E. FLOOK 
and 
J. A. WISE, 


Supervisors 


be guaranteed. The company litera- 
ture is mostly of the pre-approach 
type with some visual sales ma- 
terial. 

Research is done by the home 
office field service department and 
the company’s statistical depart- 
ment and all findings are made 
available to the agency. If any 
special problem arises that requires 
research it is referred to home 
office and handled from there. 
When it is thought necessary, ad- 
vertising research is done by the 
company’s advertising agency and 
in this connection sometimes out- 
side organizations are consulted 
when particular data is required. 


Individual Training 


To sum up the operations of 
Winnipeg Branch, it can be said 
that Mr. Connacher’s whole thought 
is to concentrate on the agent as 
an individual rather than by at- 
tempting to follow any method of 
group training or stimulation. He 
feels that agents operate to best 
advantage by using different meth- 
ods, and, finding what these are, 
he attempts to develop and train 
the agent to make the most out 
of his own system of operation. 
That his methods have been suc- 
cessful there is no question. His 
door and the doors of his super- 
visors are always open to any 





agents having problems to be 
solved. He is popular with the 
agents as they all feel that they 
can obtain practical help and ad- 
vice when they need it. 


C.L.U. Candidates 


In Armed Forces 


Approximately one-seventh of 
the 7353 C.L.U. candidates who 
have thus far been approved by the 
Registration Board of the American 
College are now in the armed forces 
of the United States, according to 
a recent estimate. At least 325 
persons in this group had previ- 
ously completed all of the require- 
ments for the C.L.U. designation 
and many of the remaining 700 had 
made substantial progress in the 
same direction. 

Together they constitute a siz- 
able group of experienced life un- 
derwriters whose services are 
needed and valued by the insuring 
public. 

Their prompt return to life un- 
derwriting activities as soon as the 
fortunes of war permit is an ob- 
jective in which officers and trus- 
tees of both the American College 
of Life Underwriters and the 
American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters are deeply inter- 
ested. 
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Tian month of January was fea- 
tured by a number of “trend- 
marking” developments — mat- 
ters affecting the broader opera- 
tions of the life insurance business. 
An important indication of a trend 
for the future was seen in the plans 
of some companies to change 
shortly to a lower interest assump- 
tion in their reserve basis, at the 
same time retaining the American 
experience mortality table. Both 
interest bases will be set at 24% per 
cent. 

Major purpose of the change is 
the acquisition of a more conserva- 
tive reserve basis without waiting 
for nationwide adoption of the 
Guertin plan. These companies, 
expecting that all companies will, 
in a few years, change to the 
Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary 
Table, do not care to take the in- 
termediate step of shifting from 
the American Experience to the 
American Men table. Many com- 
panies, however, have not yet indi- 
cated their readiness to follow this 
path to lower interest assumption, 
and are continuing on the present 
basis with respect to both mortality 
tables and interest rates. 

Discussion of the Guertin plan 
during the month was centered 
about speculation as to what action 
New York would adopt. Since half 
of the States have not yet acted, 
life insurance men are particularly 
interested in the ultimate action of 
New York, recognizing the impor- 
tance of that State’s influence in 
life insurance affairs. It is hoped 
that adoption, when it comes, will 
be without deviation from the 
standard Guertin plan. 


Stabilizing Agent's Income 


Another trend indication devel- 
oped during January was the dis- 
closure by the Equitable Society 
of a program to compensate career 
agents on a basis whereby former 
“peaks and valleys” in income will 
be levelled. Agents will be com- 
pensated for services which, in the 
past, they have performed without 
tangible remuneration. It is calcu- 
lated that the program will pro- 
vide for regular monthly payments 
adjusted according to previous 
year’s earnings, with a further re- 
adjustment at the end of each year. 

A third indication of the tend- 
ency to plan today for tomorrow’s 
realities was the interest of life in- 
surance in the conference held by 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on proposals for revision 
of the social security act. On 
January 10 and 11, in Washington, 
M. A. Linton, president of Provi- 
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dent Mutual Life, and Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, associate actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life, addressed the 
chamber on this subject. The 
Wagner-Murray bill figured in the 
discussions, most of which were in- 
formal and off-the-record. 

Among the insurance men pres- 
ent were: Albert Pike, assistant 
actuary of the Life Presidents’ As- 
sociation; A. J. McAndless, presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Life, repre- 
senting the American Life Conven- 
tion; J. D. Dorsett, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives; L. P. 
Henry, vice-president, American 
Mutual Liability, representing 
American Mutual Alliance, and 
J. M. Powell, president, Loyal Pro- 
tective, representing Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference. 


Accident and Health Conference 


Around the same time, accident 
and health men were gathering at 
Des Moines for the winter meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters. 
Paced by the Leading Producers 
Round Table, members showed an 
eagerness to plan an expansion of 
the association, aiming at making 
it a more vital factor in the busi- 
ness. It is believed that pledges 
will be asked from producers to 
finance this forward-looking step. 
Having thrashed out many basic 
problems, the membership appar- 


ently will postpone final and defini- 
tive action until the June annual 
meeting, to be held in St. Louis. 
It was noted briefly during the 
month that life companies are 
looking to the future in their con- 
sideration of the effect of city plan- 
ning on property valuations. Those 
companies which have made it a 
practice to loan freely on such prop- 
erties are following the planners’ 
schemes closely, inasmuch as at- 
tendant increases or decreases in 
value will have direct effect on 
company investment procedures. 
In line with activities on the 
Guertin legislation, a committee of 
the American Institute of Actu- 
aries and Council of the Actuarial 
Society of America is preparing a 
comprehensive set of tables to fa- 
cilitate the calculation of net pre- 
miums, reserves and non-forfeiture 
values by the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table. The volumes are expected 
to be ready not later than the end 
of August. Tables for seven inter- 
est rates will be given: 2 per cent, 
2% per cent, 2% per cent, 254 per 
cent, 3 per cent, 3%, per cent and 
3% per cent. Chairman of the 
committee is T. A. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Mutual. 
Others on the committee are Bruce 
E. Shepherd, John S. Thompson, 
W. J. Cameron and W. O. Menge. 
One of the outstanding speeches 
of the month was that given by F. 
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Two salesmen for Shepard and Company. general agents for the 
Aetna Life in Hartford, who led all other Aetna salesmen in the pro- 
duction of group and accident business in 1943 are shown above with 
President Morgan B. Brainard. Left to right: E. L. McCutcheon, group 
leader in number of cases; President Brainard, and John P. Sheehan. 
accident leader for the third successive year. 
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Hobert Haviland, vice-president of 
the Connecticut General Life, be- 
fore the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York. Pointing 
out that a considerable number of 
men coming home from the war 
will want to change jobs and will 
be excellent material for the life 
insurance business, he said, “Our 
business, with no ceilings and with 
expanding opportunities, is the 
right place for some of the best 
youths in the country.” He dis- 
eussed present-day sales manage- 
ment problems and gave specific 
known facts about human nature 
to aid the manager in planning the 
best use of his sales force for its 
own advantage. He stressed team- 
work, positive direction, and pro- 
gramming, as well as the necessity 
to provide new men with minimum 
living standards for a period long 
enough to enable them to prove 
their worth. 


Salary Trends 


Turning to the national scene 
for events of interest to life insur- 
ance, we find that in the Senate, 
towards the end of the month, 
hearings’ of the special sub-com- 
mittee on education and labor were 
held on wartime salary trends of 
white-collar workers with respect 
to their inability to secure wage in- 
creases to meet increased costs of 
living. One purpose of the study 
is to show whether these workers 
have been forced by conditions to 
sacrifice savings and _ insurance. 
About fifty insurance companies 
have been asked to submit perti- 
nent data for study by the sub- 
committee. 

In Pittsburgh, before that city’s 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
Senator H. Styles Bridges con- 
tinued his urging that protective 
legislative safeguards be set up to 
protect life insurance from infla- 
tion and excessive taxation. 

Again back in Washington, the 
Veterans Administration an- 
nounced that approximately $235 
million in awards have been made 
under National Service Life In- 
surance policies in cases of deaths 
of insured members of the armed 
forces in this war. This repre- 
Sents face value of the policies. 

A survey of the insurance busi- 
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ness in Chicago was handed to the 
War Manpower Commission to give 
the commission general informa- 
tion on which it can base decisions 
on applications by insurance offices 
in that city for modification of the 
48-hour week order. 


Commission Ruling 


Judge Vinson, director of eco- 
nomic stabilization, announced dur- 
ing the first week of the month that 
insurance agents would not be lim- 
ited in the amount of total com- 
missions they might receive, but 
specified that there would be no 
change in the ruling that there may 
be no increase or decrease in com- 
mission rate on individual transac- 
tions unless specific approval is 
granted. 

The State of Texas ordered that 
on all life insurance sold to mem- 
bers of the armed forces that does 
not have the war exclusion clause, 
an extra hazard reserve of $10 per 
thousand of insurance or one-half 
of the extra premium charged, 
whichever is the greater, be set 
aside. 

Matters of general interest con- 
cerning the business noted during 


the month were: O. J. Arnold, 
president of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, cautioned life compa- 
nies and employers on pension 
trusts, saying that his own com- 
pany’s attitude toward the busi- 
ness was one of “watchful con- 
servatism.” In view of the pres- 
ent confused and uncertain situa- 
tion regarding interest rates, mor- 
tality prospects and other factors 
which have a direct bearing on an- 
nuity business, as well as uncer- 
tainty on governmental action, he 
felt that a cautious approach was 
necessary to safeguard the inter- 
ests of all concerned. 

Meanwhile, at Des Moines, be- 
fore the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, 
Commissioner Fischer of lowa 
called upon agents and companies 
to get behind legislation to correct 
the evils associated with  unli- 
censed mail order insurance. 


Aid to Servicemen 


Plans are now being laid by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers and the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters to 
give assistance to some _ 7,000 
members of the armed forces, who 
have partially completed require- 
ments for CLU designation, upon 
their return to civil life. Re- 
fresher courses will be offered to 
bring the returned soldier up to 
date with developments in his pro- 
fession. 

(Continued on next page) 





Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, and member 
of Acacia Mutual's Board of Directors, congratulates Mr. William Montgomery. 
president of the company, upon his completion of fifty years as Acacia’s directing 


head. 
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tee wee 
AMERICA 


has reached unprecedented heights 
on a foundation of “Equal Justice 
Under Law.” This ideal now assumes 
a world-wide significance. Only a 
complete victory with a* just and 
universal peace can preserve it for 
the United States and provide it for 
the world. 


* 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 


News of men and companies in 
January: 

John M. Fraser, general agent of 
the Fraser Agency of New York 
City, celebrated his 25th anniver- 
sary with the Connecticut Mutual 
Life on January tenth. The agency 


GOING PLACES... 





One Reason—New Pension Plan for Agents 


A CAREER CONTRACT 


No Contributions—Continuous Renewals 


An income you cannot outlive 


INCORPORATED 1886 


is the leading member of the Con- 
necticut Mutual sales force and has 
$120,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. 

The United Benefit Life of 
Omaha has been licensed in New 
York State. 








° TT 


For details—write to F. L. MABLE,. Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...ACCIDENT...HEALTH 
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The Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia announced the follow- 
ing advancements: Frank H. Sykes, 
vice-president and manager of 
agencies since 1924, to executive 


vice-president; J. M. Shoemaker, . 


assistant treasurer since 1940, to 
second vice-president ; W. K. Miller, 
secretary, to second vice-president; 
C. P. Mayfield, manager of public. 
ity and personnel since 1925, to 
second vice-president. 

New York Life announced the 
appointment of J. Frank Burke as 
inspector of agencies of the north- 
eastern department with headquar- 
ters in Boston. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, 
Inc., of New York City, celebrated 
its 30th anniversary in January. 
General agents of the Union Cen- 
tral Life of Cincinnati; the agency 
is one of the nation’s leading pro- 
ducers, with $270,000,000 in force. 

Gordon A. Hardwick, vice-presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual Life, resigned 
during the month in order to de- 
vote more time to his new post as 
Board Chairman of Taylor-Brown, 
Inc. 

The Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York elected the 
following: Julius M. Eisendrath, 
manager Guardian Life, president; 
Timothy W. Foley, general agent 
State Mutual Life, vice-president; 
Alfred J. Jonannsen, general agent 


Northwestern Mutual, secretary- 
treasurer. 
National Life of Vermont 


elected Robert M. Tracy treasurer 
and D. Bobb Slattery  superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

January opened the 100th year 
for the State Mutual Life of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The Metropolitan Life signed a 
state-wide contract with the CIO 
in New Jersey, covering 1,200 in- 
dustrial agents in the State. 

Complete liquidation of trusteed 
assets of the former Royal Union 
Life of Des Moines was reported 
to Federal Judge Dewey by the 
trustees of the Royal Union Fund. 
Judge Dewey was asked to approve 
the final report and discharge the 
trustees, E. R. Moore of Cedar Rap- 
ids and T. A. Murphy of Fort 
Dodge. 

On January 21, Maurice W. 
Dewey, mortgage loan inspector for 
the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont and an officer of 
the company for 27 years, died at 
Montpelier after a six months ill- 
ness. Mr. Dewey’s grand-uncle 
was Admiral George Dewey, hero 
of the battle of Manila Bay in the 
Spanish-American War. 
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- Policyholders in the Great-West Life shared a notable 
year in 1943. The results achieved, which reflect out- 
















Y, standing teamwork between an alert field organization 
y and the services of this Company, are indicated by the 
j following items taken from the Annual Statement: 


Yy 1. Insurances and Annuities in 


Force - a2) Bye a $759,131,250 
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New Business Placed - 


101,022,443 


Assets - - - - 


203,789,801 


Liabilities - - - - 195,462,751 
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Capital, Contingency Reserve 
and Surplus- - - - 8,327,050 





A complete report, showing the strong position of the 
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Company, is available. Again, it gives striking 


\\ 


evidence of how men and women in the United States 
and Canada are making financial provision for their 
own future security. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


A mammoth Fourth War Loan Drive rally was held 
by 4,000 employees of the New York Life Insurance 
Company at 11 o’clock on Tuesday morning, January 
18, at the company’s home office. Speakers at. the 
rally included George L. Harrison, president of the 
New York Life, and George F. Lambert, Gunners 
Mate Second Class, U. S. N., who has been on two 
ships sunk by enemy action. William Leonard, presi- 
dent of the company’s Goodfellowship Club, and Miss 
Florence McEntee, president of the Women’s Club, 
urged fellow employees to volunteer their services in 
the Fourth War Loan Drive. 

* * * 

Arthur C. Daniels, secretary of the Institute of Life 
Insurance since its organization five years ago, left 
late in January to enter the United States Navy Re- 
serve. Mr. Daniels has been granted a leave of 
absence by the board of directors of the Institute for 


the duration of the war. 
* * * 


That the reemployment of World War II veterans 
is already going on is indicated by the fact that the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
107 field men who are entitled to wear the veteran’s 
button. Forty-five of these men are former John Han- 
cock agents returned to civilian life; others have been 


recruited from men not formerly with the company. 


* * * 


Total war losses by the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines in 1943 were $305,445.61 on 116 lives. 
Of these, 18 were paid in the first quarter, 32 in the 
second, 26 in the third, and 40 in the fourth. Losses 
on the 40 lives in the last quarter were $85,855.03 as 
compared with total losses of $1,924,554 in the same 
period. War losses paid prior to 1943 amounted to 
$94,066 on 29 lives. The 40 war losses in the last 
quarter of 1943 were divided among various causes 
as follows: Combat, 19; air crash, 9; accidental, 5; 
natural, 5; auto accidents, 2. Death occurred in vari- 
ous areas as follows: U. S., 12; Pacific, 8; Africa, 7; 
Asiatic, 1; Europe, 5; Jap prison camps, 3; Middle 
East, 3; Newfoundland, 1. 


COMPANIES 


Because its test studies point to Iowa as one of its 
best post-war markets, Northwestern National Life is 
launching a program to intensify its agency develop- 
ment in that state and as a first step will open a central 
headquarters at Des Moines to service all its Iowa 
offices. The company considers this program so im- 
portant, both as an immediate project and as a prac- 
tical application of its current market studies looking 
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to post-war development, that Carl A. Peterson, 
supervisor of agencies, has been assigned to direct it. 


* - + 


Horace P. Liversidge, president of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, has been elected to the board of 
directors of The Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 
A sweeping reorganization of the company’s official 
staff, represented by President E. A. Roberts, was 
approved by the Board. Frank H. Sykes, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies since 1924, will assume 
the post of executive vice-president; J. M. Shoemaker, 
assistant treasurer since 1940, was made second vice- 
president and will continue his executive supervision 
over the security transactions of the company; Clifton 
P. Mayfield will become a vice-president. 


* * * 


Seth A. Wolfe, actuary of the Home Friendly In- 
surance Company of Maryland, has been elected as- 
sistant secretary. His new duties will be in addition 
to those of actuary. He joined the company as actuary 
in 1929 and was elected a director in June, 1943. 


* * * 


Two home office promotions have been announced 
by The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
LeRoy N. Whitelaw has been named supervisor of 
Ordinary agencies and will continue and expand his 
present duties as instructor to the sales force. Kerby 
H. Fisk becomes manager of the bond department. 
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“Not yet, Mr. Desmond, give us just a moment.” 
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An increase in paid-for business of 33 per cent for 
the peak year since 1930 was reported by F. Leon 
Mable, superintendent of agencies, at a general 
agents committee meeting held at the home office of 
the Security Mutual Life in Binghamton, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Connecticut Mutual paid for $102,649,366 of 
life insurance in 1943, an increase of 7.9 per cent 
over 1942 and the second best year since 1931. Dur- 
ing the year the company gained $59,662,247 in insur- 
ance in force for a total of $1,225,835,932, thus being 
the ninth consecutive year in which the Connecticut 
Mutual showed an increase. It is the largest amount 
gained by the company since 1929. 

* * * 


The Shenandoah Life announces the appointment 
of Armand L. Sanderson as assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Sanderson has been employed by the Shenandoah for 
seven years in the accounting department. The com- 
pany also announces the appointment of John B. 
Kesler as assistant secretary. He will be in charge 
of the company’s claim department, taking over the 
duties formerly handled by Mrs. Amy C. Van Pelt, 
assistant secretary, who has resigned. 

* * * 


Ten John Hancock assistant managers whose staffs 
produced over a million dollars in Ordinary in the 
year 1943, and four agents whose personal produc- 
tion topped the half million dollar mark, were guests 
of President Guy W. Cox at a luncheon given in the 
home office. The assistant managers attending were: 
Irving Fitelson, Louis Katz, Edwin Jacobson, Joe D. 
Bain, Silvan F. Weill, Milton Parsons, Aaron Deitch, 
Nathan Heller, Anthony Peters and Jack Valt. The 
agents were: Henry Sandor, John Moynihan, Robert 
Stowell and Charles Occhipinti. 

* * * 

Following the January meeting of directors of the 
Western and Southern Life, Charles F. Williams, 
president, announced the promotion of Clifford H. Folz 
to associate actuary. 

* * * 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company has 
issued Group Life insurance to men on active duty 
with the Division of Training, United States Mari- 
time Service. The insurance will total $25,000,000 
and covers 25,000 personnel. This protection is pro- 
vided without cost to the men. 

* * * 

The United Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Omaha, Neb., has been licensed in New York to write 
both life and health and accident insurance. The com- 
pany now operates in all of the forty-eight states (ex- 
‘ept Massachusetts), in the District of Columbia and 
in the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 











The Franklin Life Insurance Company inaugurated 
its 60th anniversary year with a special three months’ 
drive to reach the twin goals of $60 million in assets 
and a quarter billion of insurance in force by the end 
of anniversary month, March 31. 

* * * 

Robert P. Kelsey has joined the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company as executive vassistant. 
Mr. Kelsey has had broad experience in business or- 
ganization. He is a graduate of Amherst College in 
the class of 1918 and served in the Navy in the First 
World War. 

* * * 

The United Life and Accident Insurance Associa- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y., has purchased the two build- 
ings at 624-634 S. Warren St. and will later occupy 
part of the property as its home office, it was an- 
nounced recently by Eagan Real Estate, Inc. 


AGENCIES 


J. Frank Burke has been promoted to the position 
of inspector of agencies of the Northeastern Depart- 
ment of the New York Life Insurance Company, with 
headquarters in Boston. Mr. Burke, who had been 
inspector of agencies of the Eastern Department with 
headquarters in Albany, New York, succeeds Frank 
B. Summers, who has been in ill health. 
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“Look here, Van Winkle, this is most irregular. My 

company paid your beneficiaries thirteen years 
ago!” 
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AGENCIES—CONT. 


The V. J. Harrold Agency, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
led all agencies of The Lincoln National Life in total 
paid production for December. In December, the Har- 
rold Agency ranked high among the company’s lead- 
ing agencies for the twelfth time in 1943. 

Harry J. Shaffer, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies of The Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
has been temporarily placed in charge of the company’s 
Cleveland Agency. The managership was vacated last 
October 1 when William L. McPheeters, general man- 
ager of the agency, was forced to retire because of 
illness. 

* * 

The W. T. Shepard Agency of Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia, ranked first among The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company’s leading agencies in total paid 
production for 1943. The V. J. Harrold Agency, of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, placed second, and the Thorpe 
B. Isaacson Agency, of Salt Lake City, Utah, was third 
in the same division. These agencies consistently 
ranked high among the company’s leaders for each 
month of 1943. 

* * * 

The Arthur V. Youngman Agency, New York, of 
The Mutual Benefit Life, produced $7,346,845 for the 
year 1943, making it the third agency in production 
for the company for the year. The type of business 
produced was as follows: approximately $2,200,000 
of Business Life Insurance; $2,690,000 of Program- 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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ing and Estate Planning Insurance; $1,160,000 of Pen- 
sion Trust Business in eleven Pension Trusts; and 
$1,292,000 of miscellaneous types of business. 

* * * 


The Wm. J. Dunsmere Agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, in New York City, had twenty 
club members who averaged $2951 each in first-year 
commissions during 1943. The agency has 25 con- 
tracts in force; of these, three men are in the Army, 
one man is in a War Industry, and the only other 
man who is not a clu» member is age 67. The agency 
showed 26% increase in commissions paid to agents 
over the previous year. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Starting February 19, and running through six 
consecutive weeks, the 1944 Sales Forum lecture series 
sponsored by the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers is expected to attract one of the largest enroll- 
ments in the past ten years. The series this year has 
been developed around the theme “Current Selling 
Conditions.” Thirty-eight of the most prominent Chi- 
cago life agents will take part in six forum sessions. 
Three panel discussions have been planned during the 
six weeks. 


* * * 

The American Life Convention has admitted to 
membership the Baltimore Life Insurance Company, 
with home offices at Charles and Saratoga Streets, Bal- 
timore, Md., bringing to 189 the total number of com- 
panies affiliated with the convention. 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries. Certified Public Accountants 
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“Boys, let’s put our heads together and 


see how much paper and paper 


. board we can save!” 





* 
i Tuars the spirit. That’s what we’ve all got to do to lick this prob- 
lem of getting enough paper and paper board for Army and war- 
* production use. 
* Every company has got to organize a Paper Conservation Committee 
and tackle the problem with all the gumption and the brain power 
* at their command. 
* Paper inventories must be checked with the idea of eliminating peace- 
time extras. From stationery to board containers, every paper item 
% must be examined to see in what way each company can use less paper. 
" Functional packaging must be the order of the day. 
* Sure, you have followed all the government directives on the subject. 
Even made cuts of your own. But, frankly, that isn’t enough. Every 
time another ship leaves an American port loaded with paper-wrapped 
+ war supplies, the problem becomes tougher. 
‘ And it’s up to you to join with the rest of industry to lick it. The War 
Advertising Corncil and the War Production Board have prepared a 
7 brief list of suggestions to help you. But you know your own business. 
m You know how you can use less paper. It’s up to YOU! 
* 
* 
TO GET MORE PAPER FOR... USE LESS PAPBR THESE WAYS 
* Blueprit.ts for battleships Eliminate slack fills. 
“K” ration containers Increase units per case to the maximum practical. 
Signal Corps radio sets Reduce separators to shoulder height. 
Cecitecen ten dee Eliminate carton liners if possible. 
* th, secon. iain Eliminate individual cartons wherever possible. 
Reduce weight of containers whenever compatible 
Disposable gun covers with safety. 
* V-mail envelopes Do away with all unnecessary overlapping. 
Blood plasma boxes Set up a Paper Conservation Board in your plant. 
* 


This’ advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council m 
* co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 


Let’s All Use Less Paper 
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Comparative Results of Life Insurance Companies 


as of Dec. 31, 1943-1942 














Premium Total Total Total 
Total Income Payments Paid Paid 
Name of Company Admitted Including to Policy- Insurance Insurance 
Assets Annuities Written in Force 

American Home Life {1943 $2,579,379 $354,524 $120,552 $1.623 917 $12,746.386 
Topeka, Kan \1942 2.344.612 309,561 107,608 2,114,771 11,958,543 
American Reserve Life /1943 6,550.322 654,840 676 3,008,245 25,024,134 
Omaha, Neb 1942 6,095,952 613,981 199, 555 2,693,478 23,583,363 
Amicabie Life Insurance 1943 = s_:«18, 621,945 2,363,572 713,763 12,814,350 99,257,744 
aco, Texas 1942 §=-:16 , 961 075 2,212,542 774,856 11,471,890 92,692,819 
California-Western States. {1943 66,963,490 7,669,638 4,972,260 25,816,079 275,042,299 
nto, Calif. 11942 62,995,810 7,389,246 4,380,955 23,970,523 265,539,807 
Mutual Life {1943 47,902,534 5,025,954 u 12,679,268 161,137,360 
Columbus, Ohio 11942 43,924,119 4,715,604 2,620,731 9,858,600 153,000,846 
itable Life Insurance (1943 285,957,963 22,466,438 11,168,772 47,393,596 658.929.697 
loinee, lowa \1942 235,500,304 20,950,810 12,042,022 43,485,764 634,433,013 
Government Personne! Mutual 1943 405,659 214, 846 43,935 986,793 6,017,967 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas \ee 273,743 | 161,413 19,970 1,834,147 5,031,174 
Great American Life 1943 2,419,371 309,555 111,308 2,304,521 12,221,780 
Hutchinson, Kansas. . ‘ 1942 2,263,112 292,386 08, 724 2.776,476 11,697,268 
Great American Life. 1943 1,011,073 829,871 92,134 16,588,407 29,736,106 
San Antonio, Texas \1eaa 722,312 620,240 ,993 16,635,469 22,086,188 
Guardian Life Insurance {1943 762,000 862,000 66,000 15,859,000 22,393,000 
Dalias, Texas } 1942 275,000 319, 000 7,300 13,208,000 13,032,000 
Home State Life... ‘. (1943 3,280,385 1,035,130 149,124 12,683,996 42,950,890 
Oklahoma City, Okia. 1942 2,758,831 911,402 150,556 13,013,767 38,028,495 
Jefferson Standard Life. . . 1943 «128,246,325 15,440,041 6,305,910 54,013,115 502,533,041 
» N.C. 1942 115,016,016 13,971,180 6,170,804  46,134.706 470,330,637 
Midwest Life Insurance 11943 5,803,401 563,500 264,951 3.613.279 27,472,062 
Lincoin, Neb. 1942 5,604,791 527,755 319,886 3,778,322 26,028,123 
Minnesota Mutual Life 1943 64, 424,623 692,736 3,699,248 52,357,085 282,645,715 
St. Paul, Minn 1942 «= 88, 859, 725 600, 856 3,914,559 35,394,925 260,905,420 
National Life 1943 7.301,695 729,504 315,627 4,381,532 33,171,387 
Kansas City, Mo. 1942 6,923,197 695, 380 411,381 3,250,060 30,683,750 
National Life insurance... ... , 1943 268,948,832 26,130,730 17,053,485 47,643,733 641,482,966 
Montpelier, Vt. 1942 251,247,878 23,602,374 18, 494,471 41,286,733 614,988,556 
Northwestern National Life 1943 103,048,866 12,959,231 5,520,284 68,800,852 544,320,530 
Minneapolis, Minn \ieas 93,777,557 11,892,991 5,964,565 43,349,541 498,544,076 
Ohio Nationa! Life 1943 = 67, 126 228 7,020,715 3,512,406 22,511,051 244,041,812 
Cincinnati, Ohio = 61,559,361 6,405, 816 3,799,714 18,885,425 227,554,984 
-American Life .../1943 62,752,604 7,925,978 3,017,567 30,326,510 205,282,912 
New Orleans, La. \toee 48,271,131 6,858,317 2,964,136 24,536,062 189,331,256 
Provident Life Insurance .. .) 1943 6,898,334 1,058, 850 255 926 8,654,479 39,394,108 
Bismarck, N. D ) 1942 6,131,443 912,815 234,178 5,874,861 33,119,120 
Rockford Life Insurance (1943 4,253,587 538,197 185,399 4,959,057 22,297,665 
Rockford, Ill. te. 4,010,738 467,222 200, 195 4,506,342 19,656,415 
Security Life & Trust {1943 = 10, 794,879 2, 163,883 611,747 22,196,128 87,780,142 
Winston-Salem, N. C 1942 9,408,079 1,902,076 481,835 20,198,922 79,236,760 
South Coast Life Insurance 1943 271,503 68,854 5,013 1,069,366 2,791,799 
it, Texas \1942 216,643 57,724 11, 286 842,721 2,323,621 
Standard Life Insurance /1943 1,654,967 865,736 206 , 488 7,589,599 26,734,136 
| olis, Ind. \1942 1,242,446 631, 655 165, 198 7,147,676 21,827,573 
Sun Life Ins. of America. . [1943 «=. 27, 752, 505 4,947,893 1,009,947 27,997,947 181,845,096 
Itimore, Md. \eas 24,971,628 4,450,439 1,028,872 26,940,915 168,461,773 
Western Reserve Life ; .. [1943 2,587,572 662,793 112,515 3,695,624 21,527,011 
Austin, Texas \ 1942 2,095,999 511,895 80,658 3,102,627 19,652,234 

u Unavailable 
mem oa — 





Executive Changes 
By Girard Life ~ 


Albert Short, one of the founders 
and for many years president of 
the Girard Life of Philadelphia, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors and Walter K. 
Hardt was elevated to succeed him 
as president. George A. Adsit was 
advanced to the position of execu- 
tive vice-president. President Hardt 
won a place of prominence in 
Philadelphia banking circles be- 
fore entering the insurance busi- 
ness some years ago and Executive 
Vice-President Adsit has demon- 
strated notable ability as a life in- 
surance sales and administrative 
officer. 

Chairman Short entered life in- 
surance business as a cashier of 
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the Philadelphia Agency of the 
Berkshire Life and became a stu- 
dent of life insurance and the 
actuarial science. He _ resigned 
from the Berkshire in 1906 to joina 
group of prominent Philadelphians 
in the formation of the Girard 
Life. He was its first secretary and 
actuary. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent in 1923 and president in 1927. 

Walter K. Hardt, the new presi- 
dent, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He came into 
prominence as vice-president of the 
Fourth Street National Bank, later 
became vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the Franklin-Fourth Street 
National Bank, and then vice- 
president and a director of the 
Philadelphia National Bank. He 
subsequently became president and 
a director of the Integrity Trust 









Albert Short 


Company and resigned in 1935 to 
become associated with Haughten 
& Co., Inc., in the insurance busi- 
ness. He was elected vice-president 
of the Girard Life in June of 1942. 

George A. Adsit joined the 
Girard Life in 1933 as manager of 
agencies and was elected vice-presi- 
dent in 1938. He has had charge of 
the field operations of the company 
and has been successful in building 
a capable producing organization. 

The Girard Life completed a 
highly successful year in 1943 with 
an increase of 30.85 per cent in 
new business over ’42 and a net 
gain of $1,677,505 in life insurance 
in force. 

Two new directors, Robert M. 
Wilson and Lemuel B. Schofield, 
both of Philadelphia, were added 
to the company’s board. 





Walter K. Hardt 






























American’s wartime pros- 

perity is reflected in a sur- 
vey of 15,000 buyers of life insur- 
ance recently completed by the 
American Service Bureau and 
based upon applications for life 
insurance protection received dur- 
ing December, 1943, by member 
companies of the American Life 
Convention. The 15,000 buyers 
were selected from all sections of 
the country, so that the new sur- 
vey is truly a_ cross-section of 
America at war. 

Commenting on this study of 
15,000 wartime buyers, Mr. Lee N. 
Parker, president and general 
manager of the Bureau, said: “This 
survey clearly reflects present-day 
prosperity in America. The im- 
proved financial situation of farm- 
ers and ranchers and of the owners 
and employees of the various ser- 
vice organizations dealing with the 
public, such as garages, laundries, 
restaurants and hotels, is shown by 
the number of applications for life 
insurance received during Decem- 
ber, 1943, from men and women in 
such classifications and. especially 
by the higher average policy ap- 


f N_ interesting pattern of 


COMPARISON OF THE 13 MAJO 


plied for as compared with that in- 
dicated in a similar survey made 
in the latter part of 1942. 

“Men and women engaged in the 
advertising business, attorneys-at- 
law, physicians, hospital employees 
and pharmacists all rank ahead 
numerically as well as in size of 
applications over 1942. 

“Machinery and metal-products 
manufacturing industry ranks high 
in number and amount of applica- 
tions, while in the ‘War Industries’ 
group the executive and skilled per- 
sonnel in aircraft production stand 
out as to amounts and increased 
number of applications. Certain 
sub-groupings in wholesale and re- 
tail trade, notably in the food in- 
dustries, and in general merchan- 
dising constitute a much improved 
market for life insurance this 
year. 

“On the other hand, architects 
and engineers and workers in the 
building trades industries and al- 
lied lines, as well as certain types 
of ordnance plant employees, show 
a sharp falling off in number of 
applications as compared with 
1942, 

“This survey of 15,000 current 


R CLASSIFICATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE BUYERS 
IN 1942 AND 1943 


buyers of life insurance, 68% male 
and 32% female, is truly a cross- 
section of the immediate life insur- 
ance market in America. The sur- 
vey reveals that the average 
amount of insurance applied for in 
December was $2,156, but that 
amount would have been increased 
substantially if we had eliminated 
from the calculation the applica- 
tions received on the lives of 3,160 
children under, the age of 18 years. 

The survey included 7,035 per- 
sons over 18 years of age who indi- 
cated they did not have other life 
insurance, or 59.4%. The number 
of adults who had life insurance in 
the company to which the applica- 
tion was being submitted was 1,563 
or 13.2% and 3,618 owned insur- 
ance in other companies, or 30.5%. 
A similar study made in 1942 
Showed that 66.5% were new buy- 
ers of life insurance. The drop in 
the ratio of new buyers from 66.5% 
to 59.4% in this survey shows the 
greater appreciation of life insur- 
ance in America today and that the 
number of men and women who do 
not enjoy such protection is grad- 
ually growing less month by 
month.” 








CLASSIFICATION WITH AVERAGE POLICY APPLICATIONS IN EXCESS OF $5,000 


(Table also shows their 1942 applications and average policy applied for in December, 1943) 


Average of Average amount 


Applications 
Classification 1943 1942 1943 


Quarrying, mining and 
mineral refining, engi- 
neers, executives, own- 
GD kc ccccpewcecocucecs 23 

Machinery, metals and 
metal products, engi- 
neers, executives and 
GUMS «6 cd bcaciicé bees 84 75 11,627 


Textile, leather and their 

products, executives 

and owners .......... 16 11 11,187 
Oil production and refin- 

ing, engineers, execu- 


_ 


4 $13,082 


application 


Average of Average amount 








tive, owners ......... 21 34 10,548 
Investment brokers and 

ee eae 1 9 10,000 
Physicians and surgeons 52 37 9,143 
Theatres and studios, 

owners, managers and 

studio executives .... 4 5 7,125 

(a —1943-—_ —-, 

Applica- Average 
Classification tions policy 
Rae os chs Bes 2,074 $2,311 
Automobile sales and ser- 

PEs Kenndesdst ctesacte 411 2,364 
Banking, brokerage and 

a” ae ers ee 281 3,703 
Domestic and personal ser- 

WE olin 2h 6560.04 9.4.06 700 2,118 
Government services .... 595 2,514 
Manufacturing and me- 

chanical industries .... 1,995 2,712 
Mineral extraction: 

Forestry and fishing ... 405 3,217 
Non-gainful occupations.. 4,653 2,719 
Professional services .... 906 2,719 





of insurance Applications application of insurance 
1942 owned, 1943 Classification 1943 1942 1943 1942 owned, 1943 
Shipbuilding, executives 
and engineers ........ 8 9 6,572 5,018 2,812 
Steamship and marine 
$7,357 $15,405 employees ........ : 12 20 6,429 1,857 3,240 
Streets, road and sewer 
construction and main- 
tenance contractors, 
engineers and superin- 
cm <ae tendents .......... 7 5 6,397 1,691 21,786 
Lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, executives and 
8,635 16,437 owners ........... 340s 32 6,345 6,128 3,432 
Banks and finance com- 
panies, officials ...... 13 17 5,549 8,218 10,385 
7,405 13,976 Automobile sales agency, 
owners and managers. 29 11 5,486 3,091 6,588 
Radio announcers and 
pa — technicians ........... re 5,419 — 3,667 
7,973 13,500 Attorneys-at-law ....... 29038 5,293 7,842 9,118 
Printing, engraving and 
paper products, execu- 

2,037 1,625 tives and owners 22 28 5,255 4,543 4,682 
¢ 1942 . —1943—_—, 1 —-—_1942----_, 
Applica- Average Applica- Average Applica- Average 

tions policy Classification tions policy tions policy 

1,554 $2,057 Recreation and amusement 56 2,922 87 2,222 
Transportation and com- 
445 2,060 munication .........++. 727 2,606 797 2,005 
War industries .......... 825 2,142 1,573 2,084 
Wholesale and retail 
ome S172 NS ib ca te dos hist 1,372 2,537 1,328 2,353 
Hotels, boarding and 
705 1,858 rooming house, owners 
930 1,956 and managers ........ 2124 $5,250 $8,414 $3,579 
Chirapractors .......... 11 6 5,227 4,196 2,682 
poser — Osteopaths ............. 8 4 5,025 3,750 3,644 
419 2,421 Ordnance plants and 
3,832 1,116 works, executives and 
914 3,550 ee a 2 13 5,000 5,146 6,250 
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CHANGE OF BENEFICIARY 


NSURANCE companies when formulating provi- 

sions in their policies usually don’t take into con- 

sideration the workings of the feminine mind. Not 
that that is an easy task but overlooking it can cer- 
tainly lead to complications. I don’t think the authors 
of the “change of beneficiary” provision foresaw the 
complications in the case of BANKERS LIFE COM- 
PANY v. DOERING (U. S. District Court, Minne- 
sota, December 7, 1943). The insured procured a life 
policy which provided that in order to change the bene- 
ficiary a written notice had to be filed in the home 
office accompanied by the policy. The change was not 
effective until it was endorsed on the policy of. the 
company. The policy named the insured’s wife as 
beneficiary. They became estranged. The insured 
became seriously ill, and desired to change the bene- 
ficiary to his sister. For this purpose he sent properly 
executed forms to the company. They were not, how- 
ever, accompanied by the policy which was in the 
wife’s possession. Upon the trial it was brought out 
that when the wife learned that the insured contem- 
plated making his sister the beneficiary, she put the 
policy in her hotel safe for the purpose of preventing 
such a change. 

The company, after the insured’s death, admitted 
its liability and deposited the money in court. The 
court had to decide the question of whether the wife 
or sister was the beneficiary. It was of the opinion 
that since the insured had the right to change the 
beneficiary without the wife’s consent and since he 
had the right to the possession of the policy, the en- 
dorsement was a mere ministerial act so that the 
failure to send the policy to the company did not nul- 
lify his efforts to change the beneficiary. Therefore, 
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A.BURRKE 


Member of the New York 8ar 








the sister was awarded the proceeds of the policy. 

While we are on the subject of marital difficulties, 
we might consider the case of JACOBY v. JACOBY 
(South Dakota Supreme Court, October 6, 1943). The 
insured in this case had three wives, which could 
readily lend itself to complications even without the 
question of insurance. However, there was insurance. 
The insured and his first wife entered into a property 
settlement agreement which required him to maintain 
a $5,000 policy on his life for her benefit. At the time 
of the divorce such a policy was in force. This policy 
was surrendered several years later and the cash value 
applied to a new policy also naming the first wife as 
beneficiary. This policy was also for $5,000. The same 
day the insured obtained a $10,000 policy which desig- 
nated his second wife as the sole beneficiary. There- 
after he changed the beneficiary making it payable 
$5,000 to his first wife and $5,000 to his estate. Later, 
while the first policy for $5,000 was still in force, the 





insured again changed the $10,000 policy naming his 
third wife as sole beneficiary. Still later, he surren- 
dered the $5,000 policy and its cash surrender value 
was applied on a past due premium on the $10,000 
policy. The insured then died without procuring any 
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other insurance for the benefit of the first wife. The 
suit was brought by the first wife claiming a $5,000 
interest in the $10,000 policy. The trial court sus- 
tained her claim. On appeal, however, this decision 
was reversed. The Supreme Court pointed out that 
when the first wife was substituted as beneficiary of 
the $10,000 policy, and during the whole time while 
her name appeared on that policy, the insured was 
maintaining separate protection for her in the sum of 
$5,000 as provided by the property settlement agree- 
ment. Her interest was in the $5,000 policy. The 
$10,000 policy contained a reservation of right to 


change the beneficiary and she acquired no vested _ 


interest in this policy but a mere expectancy. The 
first wife could sue only for breach of contract and 
thus she was in the same position as any other creditor 
of the husband’s estate. The judgment in the first 
wife’s favor was reversed. 


PAYMENT TO WRONG BENEFICIARY 


ITH the income tax returns due to be filed next 
month this may not be an opportune time to 
mention mistakes and the Government in the 
same breath but the recent case of UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA v. CAMPBELL (U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, December 27, 1943) contains some points 
we don’t like to pass by. The insured was a soldier 
in the last war. (At the time we thought it was the 
last.) He was inducted in July, 1918. He entered the 
hospital in August, 1918, and gave written statements 
that his mother was his nearest relative. He died 
the following October and his mother also stated that 
her son was single, leaving no widow or child sur- 
viving. Under the War Risk Insurance Act, the soldier 
was entitled to “automatic insurance.” This act pro- 
vided for payment of $25 monthly instalments, not 
to exceed 240 in all, “to his widow from the time of 
his death and during her widowhood; or if there is 
no widow surviving him, then to his child or children; 
or if there is no child surviving him, then to his 
mother... .” 
Payments were made to the mother until 1930. 
Then a child by the insured’s common law wife made 















































claim for compensation. The wife had died in 1924. 
The daughter’s claim was recognized and the remain- 
der of the instalments were paid to her. This suit, 
however, was to enforce a duplicate payment of the 
instalments previously paid to the mother. The U. S. 
District Court held for the daughter on the ground 
that neither the child nor her deceased mother had 
done anything to estop them from claiming the full 
amount of the insurance and the payments to the 
insured’s mother could not be set off against the child’s 























claim. On appeal, however, this decision was reversed. 
The Cireuit Court of Appeals reasoned that the mis- 
representations of the insured induced the govern- 
ment to pay the wrong beneficiary. The right bene- 
ficiary was estopped by the insured’s misrepresenta- 


tions. 
* 


DEATH CAUSED BY BENEFICIARY 


T is well settled law that a beneficiary who murders 
| the insured cannot recover the proceeds of the pol- 
icy. The doctrine is based on the principle that 
one cannot profit by his own wrong. However, not 


every killing is a murder. Thus, in AMERICAN LIFE. 


INSURANCE CO. v. SHADDINGER (Louisiana Su- 
preme Court, January 3, 1944) the beneficiary killed 





her ‘husband, the insured, but claimed the killing was 
in self-defense. The insured’s heirs claimed the pro- 
ceeds contending that the beneficiary killed the insured 
feloniously for the purpose of enriching herself from 
his estate and insurance. The beneficiary was the 
only eye witness to the tragedy which occurred in 
their home. The insured, who had been drinking 
heavily, came home intoxicated and started to abuse 
the beneficiary. He threatened to stab her with an 
ice pick. She retreated into a bedroom, picked up a 
revolver on the dresser and told him she would kill 
him if he did not put down the ice pick. He started 
to put it down but picked it up again and rushed 
toward her. A step-daughter in another part of the 
house heard a crash and several shots and running 
into the kitchen found her father lying on the floor. 
The grand jury refused to indict the beneficiary. 

The heirs contend that since this is a civil case 
rather than a criminal one, the burden is on the bene- 
ficiary to prove that the killing was in self defense. 
The trial court submitted the case to a jury which 
found in favor of the beneficiary. The Supreme Court 
affirmed this verdict. It held that in view of the evi- 
dence introduced and in view of the fact that it was a 
civil case the burden of proof was not important. The 
testimony of the beneficiary that her life was in dan- 
ger was corroborated by her daughter and other wit- 
nesses who arrived on the scene immediately after the 
shooting. For this reason the court felt that, regard- 
less of the burden of proof, the evidence was sufficient 
to prove self-defense and the proceeds of the policy 
were therefore awarded to the beneficiary. 


PRODUCTION LEADER 


Sidney Weil of Cincinnati and Charles E. Hodgman 
of Detroit were the 1943 volume and live leaders, 
respectively, of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. Sidney Weil paid for 
$1,457,500 on seventy-one lives. 
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FORWARD 
(in All Fronts 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the 
Cause of Freedom. Theirs is a national 
mission, even more essential in times of 
war than in days of peace. Their arms 
include the sale of new life insurance and 
war bonds, the servicing of life insurance 
now owned, the relentless assault upon in- 
flation, and a united and determined will 
to carry on ... mighty weapons all for 
furthering the Cause of Freedom and per- 
petuating the Democratic Way of Life. 


EQurrABLe LIFE of IOWA 
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50th Year of Service 
in Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $142,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $57,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$13,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


Ww x Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 

















NE of the best attended meetings of the Life 

Managers Association of New York on record 
was held during January when outgoing president 
of the association, William Dunsmore, of the Equitable 
Society, handed over the gavel to President-elect Julius 
M. Eisendrath, manager of the Guardian and Million 
Dollar Round Table Club member. Timothy W. 
Foley, State Mutual Life general agent, was reelected 
vice-president and Alfred J. Johannsen, Brooklyn gen- 
‘eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life, who is 


. moving his headquarters to Manhattan, was advanced 


to the office of secretary-treasurer in recognition of 
his energetic efforts as head of the association’s com- 


pensation committee. 
* * * 


UEST speaker at this meeting, which was at- 

tended by President James A McClain and a 
group of other Guardian Life executives in deference 
to the election of their local manager, was F. Hobert 
Haviland, agency vice-president of the Connecticut 
General Life. He urged the managers to think now 
and work now toward solving the manpower problem 
that will face the industry when the war has ended. 
Manpower and public relations, he said, posed the 
outstanding problems of the day, and the function of 
the manager is primarily one of putting properly 
trained and organized salesmen in the presence of 
prospects. “Become interested in the longevity of the 
life insurance business as a private enterprise,” he 
advised. Further, he declared that the toughest part 
of the manager’s job lies in the very simplicity of his 
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N the past few years there have been a great many 

discussions, mostly of an informal nature bearing on 
the responsibility of the agent, in a sale influenced by 
tax or legal considerations. While these discussions 
have not been confined to Pension Trust Sales, they 
certainly have been stimulated by them. The basic 
question, however, has little to do with the precise 
nature of the purchase. Regardless of the tax or legal 
point involved, just what is the responsibility of the 


agent? 
* * * 


ASICALLY, the agent is a salesman of ideas. When 

the idea is entirely within the scope of life insur- 
ance, there should be no question about the agent’s 
responsibility. When, on the other hand, a part of the 
motivation lies outside the insurance field, the agent 
either suggests that his client consult his attorney and 
accountant, or he proceeds entirely on his own as if the 
entire question were confined to his field. Should the 
agent choose the latter course, it seems to me, that the 
responsibility is his alone. On the other hand, should 
he choose the safer and fairer course, and should his 
ideas and beliefs be substantiated by his client’s paid 
advisors, then his responsibility is confined to a ques- 
tion of good faith in the first instance and sincere and 
intelligent service in the future. The responsibility 
for the legal or tax aspects will then rest on the 
shoulders of the lawyer and accountant. 


: AS I LIVE 
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Frank Ellington * | 
al 


operations—or, at least, what should be simplicity. 
Too many men are not able to organize and relegate 
their work, in his opinion, and the consequence is that 
they spend too much time carrying on duties which 
properly belong to the clerical force. Selling under 
modern system is beginning to occupy a position as 
favorable as the actuarial and medical departments as 
far as it is affected by known facts. Also, he said, 
all men must have positive direction and all of them 
function best with organized sales plans. Teamwork, 
he said, determines the success of any agency and any 
agency will progress along sounder lines with team- 
work than with a group of all-stars. And, just as it 
is best to have an organized sales talk for selling poli- 
cies, so it is necessary to have an organized presenta- 
tion of all the advantages and difficulties of life insur- 
ance when selling the business to a prospective recruit. 














* * * 


ESPITE the steady improvement in the conduct 

of the business, Mr. Haviland feels that too many 
in it still worship at the shrine of volume while pay- 
ing lip service to quality and programming. He was 
much interested in the development of better methods 
of compensating agents for service ealls in the face 
of extra attention demanded by group pensions, hos- 
pitalization factors and so on. Guaranteed income, 
he feels, will force greater care in selection and react 
to the advantage of the entire business. Above all 
else, he warned, don’t compromise with quality in ’44 
if you would be successful in ‘48. 














By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. e 
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BVIOUSLY, the reason for suggesting that the 
subject be reviewed by the client’s advisors should 
not be the mere elimination or sharing of responsi- 
bility. Such a course of action should be the result of 
a desire on the part of the agent to protect his client’s 
interest to the fullest possible extent. The fact that 
this procedure relieves the agent of responsibility, is a 
secondary consideration. 


* * * 


XACTLY what does the sincere agent owe his client 
when he presents an idea based, to some extent, on 
a legal question? In my opinion, he must be as com- 
pletely prepared on the idea he presents as he possibly 
can be. He must believe in it implicitly. He must be 
prepared to give years of intelligent service if his plan 
is adopted, and finally, he not only should be willing but 
he should absolutely insist that those questions that 
fall within the province of the lawyer and accountant 
be answered by them and not by him. 


* * * 


F the agent fulfills these obligations to his client and 

to his own conscience, I do not believe that the 
responsibility for the legal aspects of his sale, are his. 
So long as his client’s paid advisors endorse the pro- 
gram, the responsibility for the legal questions in- 
volved rests with them. 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Reading a Newspaper 


“This happened several years ago,” our cashier tells 
us. “It concerns the settlement of a claim in which the 
beneficiary did not know of the existence of the in- 
surance. 


“The insured had lapsed the policy, and at the time 
of his death it was running under the automatic ex- 
tended insurance feature. 


“The insured met death by accident, and I happened 
to recognize the name in a newspaper account, and 
succeeded in locating the beneficiary by communicating 
with the ‘postmaster at a previous address. 


“The proofs were completed, and the beneficiary re- . 


ceived_ several hundred dollars. She wrote us that the 
sum was a godsend, as she was destitute and had 
neither job nor funds.” 


It happens every now and then that an insured gives 
up continuance of his insurance, his beneficiary has no 
knowledge of the money waiting under the automatic 
extension, and then the long memory of an underwriter 
or agency cashier saves the day. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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They signify 


membership in two 


exclusive clubs! 





¥*% Union Central representatives 
who use these distinctive emblems 
have evidenced outstanding sales 
ability. 


They have earned club member- 
ships by writing in a single year 
more than one-half million or one- 
quarter million dollars’ worth of 
business. 


We wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate publicly these out- 
standing U.C. men and women, and 
to express our great pride and con- 
fidence in them. 


The Union Central 


Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


FEW days ago, Roy C. Osgood, vice-president 

of the First National Bank of Chicago, and 
a member of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on federal finance, filed a statement with the 
Senate finance committee, urging legislation to ex- 
empt from estate tax, life insurance proceeds pay- 
able to other than the estates. He admitted, that 
complete repeal of the estate tax law may be inex- 
pedient, at present, but strongly urged that it should 
be dispensed with at the end of the year in which 
the war ends. Brother Osgood has, by this time no 
doubt, received the expressions of appreciation that 
usually accompany such things. Now old vinegar- 
puss can have the floor. 


* * * 


DO NOT care to make a case for, or against, estate 

taxation. It is here. It looks as if it were here to 
stay for quite awhile. But, that which does concern 
me are the motives of a banker who pleads the case 
for the insurance companies. Plainly, I’m suspicious 
when someone starts sounding off publicly in my be- 
half. I just can’t help but wonder what the chap 
hopes to realize for himself. A nasty, churlish frame 
of mind. I wouldn’t be surprised if a few Senatorial 
committee members felt the same way. And when a 
congressman gets that far in the process of cere- 
bral gestation, he is likely to give normal birth to 
an idea. An idea which might run something like 
this: 


* * * 


‘i mmmm. Here’s a chap making a beautiful 

case for life insurance. He is a banker. He 
can’t really give a whoop about it, can he? Unless, 
maybe, he stands to get something from it himself. 
A chap like this doesn’t play for peanuts, so what 
is his angle? Is he a wealthy man? Does he hope 
to transmit a large estate to his uppercrust prog- 
eny? Is there some collusion between his sort and 
the insurance companies, to promulgate legislation 
that will enable such transmission? Hmmmmm! 
Does this fellow have a scheme in the back of his 
mind which, if carried to its ultimate conclusion, 
would create some sort of giant escrow agents of 
the insurance companies; with the insurance com- 
panies holding most of the tangible wealth of the 
country, while issuing certificates of indebtedness 
against themselves in the guise of insurance 
policies? And could not this device enable property 
to leap-frog the tax collector? In return, couldn't 
the insurance companies stack their boards with 
just the men they wanted? Holy Smokes! I’d better 
watch this bird! He’ll get insurance proceeds ex- 
empt from estate tax. Over my dead body!” 


* * * 


HIS is just a sample of the financial heights im- 

agination can reach. And besides, Mr. Osgood 
quotes inaccurate statistics. He states that for the 
years 1936 through 1939, the average of taxable in- 
surance proceeds to the gross estate assets was only 
24%2%. For whose estates? He implies that insur- 
ance proceeds constitute only 242% of the trans- 
mittable wealth of the country. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


E want to get in our two cents worth on this 

life insurance-C.C.F. squabble in Canada. What 
we have to say may, in a sense, repeat a column we 
wrote in The Spectator last year and which, we 
understand, was pretty well received. We are not 
going to argue one way or another with the C.C.F. 
claims or the rebuttal of the companies. We are go- 
ing to bring up the old bugaboo of public relations. 

* * * 


HEN C.C.F. research-man Lloyd Shaw, at a 

public meeting, claimed that life insurance was 
costing the working man more than it should by two 
or three times, his statements smacked of news. This 
was picked up by the Canadian Press. For the bene- 
fit of Americans, the Canadian Press is comparable to 
your Associated Press, an unbiased, unfettered organ- 
ization which does not have to bow to the wishes of 
big advertisers. The Canadian Press reports the 
news; its clients, the newspapers all over Canada, dis- 
seminate the news as they see fit. 


* * * 
OWEVER, right or wrong, Shaw had made some 
interesting statements — statements that inter- 


ested possibly four million people in a Canada of 
eleven millions. Hence his remarks had news value. 
The Canadian Press realized that, as well as did other 
news organizations of a similar character. In some 
cases these wired dispatches ran to more than 1,000 
words, and that’s going some in these days when news 
wires are clogged with war stuff. The newspapers 
pounced on the story and played it up all across the 
country. 
* * * 
OW, the usual practice of honest-reporting news- 
papers is to publish both sides of a story. This 
they did, for a statement was forthcoming from the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association and was 
run, in most cases, either following or adjacent to the 
C.C.F. story. We draw particular attention to the 
two words we have just used—“following” and “adja- 
cent.” The life companies’ reply was NOT used as a 
lead to the general subject, with the C.C.F. material 
following. 
* = * 
HE reason for this, we maintain, again harks back 
to the claim we made last year that the public 
relations system of the life companies is due for an 
overhauling. We maintain that, if the life companies’ 
reply had been strong enough, had been prepared with 
the finesse with which the C.C.F. story had been 
planned by the C.C.F. party, then the headings would 
have started out with phrases such as “Life Insur- 
ance Denies” or “Life Companies Refute C.C.F. 
Claims.” Instead of that the country was bombarded 
with headings of one general tone: “People Pay Two 
to Three Times What They Should for Life Insur- 
ance.” 
* * * 
HERE’S an adage which says that if you tell a lie 
often enough, people will believe it. The C.C.F. 
party, which hopes to get into power in the federal 
elections in Canada this year, will continue to lambast 
life insurance, for, as they say, their investigations 
into life insurance aren’t finished yet. Pretty soon, 
if more such stories are published, the people will be- 
lieve them. ° 


SAFETY FOR TOMORROW 


FIDELITY has been selling that safety for sixty-five years 
—is selling it today at a time when it is the 
dominant thought in the minds of millions. 


SAFETY for the tomorrow of the policyholder through 
a system of plans and programs which, backed 
by secure investment, provide for those hazards 
of the future which are humanly avoidable. 


SAFETY for the tomorrow. of the agent through a fair 
contract, a retirement plan, skilled and sym- 
pathetic training, and a warm, co-operative 
leadership which never loses the personal 
touch. 


FIDELITY is a friendly company. 


Pep insu MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

e e + 
Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 








Montgomery, Alabama 

















E honestly believe that the time has come when 

the life companies must rid themselves of the 
habit of furnishing the newspapers with the same old 
stereotyped stuff. Life business today is booming, but 
the people aren’t told why. Nine or ten companies 
raised their premium rates this year but kept mum. 
Life companies’ interest returns are lower, but this 
isn’t explained in terms that the layman can under- 
stand. Shrouding itself as it does, the life business 
is leaving itself wide open for an uppercut from the 
socialistic element; whereas, we maintain, a steadfast 
plan to acquaint the people and policyholders with 
actual developments from time to time would prevent 
such outbursts before they could ever come. 

7 * = 


OESN’T it stand to reason that if the reporting 
press thought that Shaw’s speech would interest 
four millions of people that this same reporting press 
would think similarly of official news reports of the 
companies themselves from time to time? 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


Jefferson Standard Life 


The Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., reports a gain of insurance 
in force amounting to $32,200,000 
during 1943. This increase in in- 
surance in force is $12,500,000 
more than it was for 1942. The 
company’s new paid business for 
1943 was also highly favorable, the 
amount being $55,000,000. This is 
also a substantial increase over 
1942. 

Vice-President M. A. White, head 
of the company’s agency depart- 
ment, states that the large insur- 
ance in force gain is attributable 
not only to the large volume of new 
sales but also to the sizeable reduc- 
tion in lapses during the year. 
There was approximately $5,000,- 
000 less business lapsed during 
1943 than during 1942. 

The year was closed with the 
total life insurance in force of 
$502,500,000. Company officials con- 
sider that the 1943 gains were 
highly satisfactory and are antici- 
pating continued satisfactory sales 
records during 1944. The Jeffer- 
son Standard opened a new agency 
in Chicago, early in January, which 
gives the company 54 agency offices 
located in 27 States, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 





Bankers Life, Iowa 


Actuaries at the home office of 
the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines had to turn back in their 
records as far as 1929 and 1932 to 
match totals of business progress 
as set up by the company in 1943. 

The Bankers Life reports a total 
of $86,101,352 of paid-for life in- 
surance in 1943, not including 
annuities. The gain of life insur- 
ance in force during the year was 
$49,479,741, and the total in force 
on Dec. 31, 1943, was $861,857,082. 

Ordinary life insurance paid for 
in 1943, not including annuities, 
was $69,089,033, a gain of 16 per 
cent over 1942 and the largest 
since 1932. The gain of ordinary 
in force was $34,945,071, which was 
the best record since 1929 and an 
increase of 78 per cent over 1942. 

The total of group life insurance 
paid for during last year, no annui- 
ties included, was $17,012,319, and 
the gain of group in force was 
$14,534,670, making a total of 
$27,097,787 in force at year’s end. 
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Acacia Mutual Life 


Acacia. Mutual’s field organiza- 
tion in honoring William Mont- 
gomery, president, on his golden 
anniversary, gave the company the 
greatest volume of business in its 
history. Outstanding records were 
achieved in every section of the 
country as the more than sixty 
branches of the company united in 
paying tribute to Mr. Montgom- 
ery’s fifty years of leadership. Per- 
sonal production records were 
doubled, and in many cases trebled, 
as the field organization passed one 
production peak after another. 

The figures shown below speak 
eloquent testimony of the high re- 
gard in which Mr. Montgomery is 
held by Acacia men in the field: 

Increase of insurance in force, 
more than $46,000,000; the largest 
in the history of Acacia—exceeding 
by 112% the record of 1942. 

New insurance paid for, more 
than $67,000,000; the largest in the 
history of Acacia — exceeding by 
50% the record of 1942. 

Insurance in force, more than 
$514,000,000; the largest in the his- 
tory of Acacia—exceeding by $14,- 
000,000 the goal set for 1943, the 
golden anniversary year. 

Assets at end of year, more than 
$120,000,000; the largest in the his- 
tory of Acacia — representing a 
$10,000,000 increase for, the year. 

Average annual production rate 
of all agents, $231,000; the largest 
in the history of Acacia—the high- 
est of any company in the land. 





Manufacturers Life 


The directors of the Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company to 
the Policyholders and Sharehold- 
ers in their fifty-seventh annual 
report announce new business for 
the year 1943 to have been $82,- 
786,687, which was $12,842,161 in 
excess of that for 1942. The busi- 
ness in force increased by $55,- 
270,076, and now amounts to $727,- 
387,966. 

Total receipts for the year were 
$42,669,420.63. Premium income 
amounted to $26,746,274.21, inter- 
est and dividends to $9,444,815.25, 
and all other receipts to $6,478,- 
331.17. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year to- 
taled $13,442,478.81. Disburse- 
ments on account of matured, sur- 


rendered, and existing policies 
were $8,505,183.17, including $1,- 
665,801.23 in dividends to policy- 
holders. Death claims amounted 
to $4,937,295.64. The rate of mor- 
tality was lower than in the pre- 
vious year. 

The assets of the company have 
increased by $20,291,110.32 and 
now amount to $241,424,890.06. 
The gross rate of interest earned 
during the year was 4.28%. Policy 
and annuity reserves amounted to 
$197,929,908. Reserve for divi- 
dends to policyholders is $3,250,- 
000. After providing for the fore- 
going and all other liabilities, the 
contingency reserve amounts to 
$4,000,000 and the surplus to 
$7,551,299. 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


In the 93rd annual report of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., Presi- 
dent A. M. Collens comments on 
1943 as “a year of extensive par- 
ticipation by the company in the 
war effort, and one in which the 
results of business operations were 
highly satisfactory.” 

During the first three War Loan 
campaigns, the Phoenix Mutual 
purchased $43,000,000 of Govern- 
ment Bonds, and the total so in- 
vested is now $95,300,000, or 29 per 
cent of assets. 

Insurance in force gained $20,- 
509,000 and now exceeds the three- 
quarter billion mark, which is an 
all-time high. Gross premium in- 
come exceeded $30,000,000 for the 
first time, and gained $1,500,000 
over 1942. After additions to volun- 
tary extra reserves, surplus in- 
creased $1,887,000. Assets showed 
a larger gain than in any previ- 
ous year and now total over 
$330,000,000. 

The lapse ratio of the Phoenix 
Mutual was the most favorable in 
history. Only 2.4 per cent of all 
insurance in force at the beginning 
of the year was terminated for any 
reason except death or maturity. 





New York Life 


Substantial gains were made by 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany during 1943 in new paid for 
life insurance and in total insur- 
ance in force, it has been announced 
by George L. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the company. While pay- 
ments of death benefits and ma- 
tured endowments increased over 
the previous year, there was a sub- 
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terminations due to surrender and 
lapse. 

Insurance in force at the close 
of 1943 amounted to $7,340,581,744 
under 3,178,888 policies, which is 
an increase of $209,099,338 in 
amount and 97,447 in number of 
policies as compared with the close 
of the previous year. Not since 
1930 has the company registered so 
large a gain in insurance in force. 

New paid for life insurance in 
1943 totalled $452,270,100 which is 
an increase of $48,367,000 as com- 
pared with 1942. The gain of 12 
per cent was made with a sub- 
stantially smaller agency force. 
Many of the company’s agents are 
on leave of absence, serving in the 
armed forces. The number of new 
life insurance policies issued in 
1943 was 203,315. The termina- 
tions of life insurance by sur- 
render in 1943 were 36 per cent 
less than for the previous year, and 
lapses were 10 per cent less. 

On the other hand, payments of 
matured endowments increased by 
5 per cent and amounted to $20,- 
797,809. Payments of death bene- 
fits increased by over 10 per cent 
and amounted to $73,148,534. 


Standard Life 


Harry V. Wade, vice-president 
and general manager of the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of 
Indiana, stated that the company 
had surpassed the goal set for it in 
1943. At the beginning of the year 
plans were made whereby the com- 
pany’s insurance in force was to be 
increased to $25,000,000 by Dec. 31. 
This goal was achieved in October, 
1943, and the company’s insurance 
in force as of Dec. 31, was $26,- 
734,136. 

The Standard is one of the few 
companies doing business in the 
country today that has grown to 
such a size at so early a date in its 
history. This volume of business 
in force represents a gain of 82 
per cent during the last two and 
one-half years. The second goal to 
be achieved was the setting up of a 
Contingency Reserve of $50,000 
for unusual and heavy war mor- 
tality if such mortality was to be 
experienced by the United States 
as a result of the war. It is now 
planned to increase this fund to 
some extent even above the $50,000 
figure. 

The total of surplus and con- 
tingency reserve funds represent 
an increase of 50 per cent during 
the past two and one-half years. 





‘stantial decrease in the volume of 





The admitted assets of the company 
have increased 93 per cent during 
the same period and the capital 
structure 33 per cent. 


Equitable Life of Iowa 


The paid business volume of life 
insurance and annuities secured by 
the field force of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa in 1943 was $76,093,883, 
the largest annual production to be 
secured since 1929 and a gain over 
1942 paid business of $19,499,391, 
or 34.5%. 

Five field representatives of the 
company each paid for more than 
$1,000,000 during the year, and a 
total of eighty-nine agents paid for 
annual volumes in excess of $200,- 
000. Twenty-seven of the fifty- 
eight general agencies submitted 
more than $1,000,000 each in paid 
business volumes. 

Life insurance in force in the 
Equitable Life of Iowa now totals 
$658,929,697, a new all-time high, 
and a gain over the total in force 
at the close of last year of $24,- 
496,684, 

The fifteen leading personal pro- 
ducers for 1943, each of whom paid 
for in excess of $475,000, were: 
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A LOOK AT | 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 


Every liberal practice ‘consistent | 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds | 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed | 
low cost has been provided to its | 
policyholders; 


Every eligible member of the fam- | 
ily can secure a policy for every | 
purse and purpose with premiums | 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


| THE HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF AMERICA | 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: DANIEL J. WALSH | 


Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 





SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 | 





R. H. Sheldon, Los Angeles; A. 
Freeman Mason, C.L.U., and H. J. 
Miller, Philadelphia; Leon N. Le- 
febvre, Portland; J. M. Utter, Seat- 
tle; Ray Wernimont, Cedar Rap- 
ids; V. C. Gilbert, Portland; W. B. 
Strief, C.L.U., Des Moines; L. J. 
Beaucage, Portland; F. G. Sherer, 
Indianapolis; C. P. Spahn, Griffin, 
Ingram & Pfaff, Chicago; J. F. 
Kavaney and A. F. Kehle, Seattle; 
W. F. Alexander, Nashville, and W. 
T. Meisner, H. O. Nelson agency, 
Chicago. 


Pan-American Life 


In reporting on the operations of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company, President Crawford H. 
Ellis declared that the company’s 
insurance in force as of December 
31, 1943, amounted to $205,282,- 
912.00, an increase for the year of 
$16,000,000.00. “This substantial 
gain is most encouraging,” said Mr. 
Ellis, “in these days when the 
practice of thrift is highly impor- 
tant and most strongly urged. It 
shows an increasing appreciation of 
the value of life insurance as a 
means of saving for future secur- 
ity and for the protection of fam- 
ilies against want and dependency.” 

The company’s total assets are 
now $52,752,604.28, representing a 
gain of $4,481,473.30, which are in- 
vested principally in United States 
Government, State, county, munici- 
pal, and other bonds and mortgage 
loans on first class real estate. 
Capital, surplus and contingency 
funds over all liabilities for pro- 
tection of policyholders are $2,963,- 
347.67. 


General American Life 


In 1943 General Ameriean Life 
Insurance Company, St. Louis, re- 
corded the largest volume of paid 
Ordinary in its history. 

With submitted Ordinary from 
March to December showing an in- 
crease each month over the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
year, the company’s total written 
Life volume for the year exceeded 
1942 production by 30%. 

A fitting climax to a _ record- 
breaking year was the one week 
birthday campaign, December 12 to 
18, staged annually in honor of 
President Walter W. Head. The 
field force submitted applications 
for $2,654,104.00 of new business, 
an increase of 115% over the 1942 
campaign. 

As of December 31, 1943, Gen- 
eral American Life had $749,- 
893,236 of insurance in force. 
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Great-West Life 


H. W. Manning, vice-president 
and managing director of The 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany, reports that during 1943 
larger numbers of people turned to 
the company for protection and se- 
curity than ever before. He 
pointed out that 30,000 men and 
women purchased new life insur- 
ance and annuities during the year, 
totalling over $101,000,000. This 
brings the total amount of policies 
in force to $759,000,000. 

He referred to the difficulties 
which people must meet in adher- 
ing to a savings program year 
after year, and through changing 
circumstances. Nevertheless, only 
242% of the company’s policyhold- 
ers found it necessary to surrender 
their policies or allowed them to 
lapse in 1943. Over $200,000,000 
is now held in trust and invested 
on behalf of policyholders. This is 
an increase of over $13,000,000 
within the year, every dollar of 
which went into government bonds 
and thereby contributed to the war- 
time financial needs. 

In speaking of the company’s in- 
vestments, Mr. Manning pointed 
out a substantial decline in mort- 
gage investments. The large num- 
ber of mortgages discharged, and 
the extent to which other borrow- 
ers are reducing their loans, indi- 
cate the increasing equity which 
they have in their own properties. 
He suggested that after the war 
when new construction can be re- 
sumed, life insurance savings can 
again play an important role in 
peacetime development. 

The company enjoyed favorable 
mortality experience and a lower 
expense level than for several prior 
years, despite the difficulties of cur- 
rent conditions. 





Bankers Life, Nebraska 


Immediately following the com- 
pany’s annual meeting, Howard 
S. Wilson, president of Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of Ne- 
braska, reported that the issued 
and revived business of the com- 
pany during 1943 amounted to 
$18,399,000. This was $4,800,857 
more than in 1942, an increase of 
39 per cent in issued and re- 
vived business. This total was 
considerably higher than the best 
previous year ever enjoyed by the 
company. The gain in business in 
force was $11,834,682, bringing the 
company’s total business in force as 
of December 31, 1943, to $142,- 
632,125. This remarkable increase 
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in business in force was brought 
about not only by the sharp in- 
crease in business in sales, but was 
also due to the substantially low- 
ered lapse ratio, one of the lowest 
in company history. 

The assets of the company also 
increased to a new all-time high 
level of $42,363,592, an increase of 
$1,868,850. 

Interest earnings showed a fa- 
vorable trend toward higher levels, 
increasing slightly to 3.7%. The 
past year also showed an increase 
in holdings of Government bonds, 
which now total $10,276,000, five 
and one-half millions of which were 
purchased in 1943. 





Life of Virginia 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia recently in 
the company’s home office, directors 
were reelected. The stockholders 
also reelected Bradford H. Walker, 
president, and Robert E. Henley, 
executive vice president. 

Directors reelected were Melville 
C. Branch, Edward A. Crawford, 
Robert E. Henley, A. Carlton Mc- 
Kenney, John M. Miller, Jr., Hill 
Montague, Jr., William T. Reed, 
Jr., Charles T. Rogerson, Charles 
A. Taylor, I. T. Townsend and 
Bradford H. Walker. Present offi- 
cers were all reelected. 

President Bradford H. Walker in 
his report to the stockholders stat- 
ed that the company had gained 
$36,177,414 in insurance in force, 
carrying the total of insurance in 
force at the end of 1943 to $689,- 
753,899. 


Bankers Mutual, Ill. 


The annual report of the Bank- 
ers Mutual Life, of Freeport, IIl., 
shows that the company had en- 
joyed a successful year. There was 
an increase of 25 per cent in new 
business written and the assets and 
surplus maintained a steady gain. 
As of Dec. 31, 1943, admitted as- 
sets were well over two million dol- 
lars. They have more than doubled 
during the past seven years, it was 
reported. The company now has 
over $28,000,000 of business in 
force, and the officers expect a sub- 
stantial increase in 1944. 

All of the directors whose terms 
expired were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Three years, Leonard H. 
Engstrom, Marvin F. Burt; two 
years, Russell S. Haight, to fill the 
unexpired term of the late J. C. 
Peasley, former president and 
treasurer of the company. 





SELLING 
HAPPINESS 








Happiness can’t be bought 
—not in dollars and cents. 
But the feeling of protec- 
tion a well-planned life in- 
surance program brings 


MEANS happiness. 


No man can “enjoy life” 
without knowing the future 
security of his family is pro- 
vided for no matter what 
might happen. And life in- 
surance is the average man’s 


only means to that goal. 


You, as a life underwriter, 
should be proud of the pro- 
fession that allows you to 


help so many people. 


So nidik Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ine. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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w= § ALONG CITY STREETS 


J 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ST. LOUIS: Agents around the Mound City, as well 
as the field forces of the General American Life In- 
surance Company which has its head office here, are 
talking about the graceful manner in which Presi- 
dent Walter W. Head, of that company, recently 
acknowledged business-production tributes on his 
sixty-sixth birthday. He gave each qualifying agent 
a phonograph record on which was a personal mes- 
sage of appreciation, electrically transcribed. The 
gesture certainly made a big hit with the recipients! 


* * x 


CHICAGO: My friend Karl Korrady is getting set- 
tled in his new job of assistant to President Alfred 
MacArthur of the Central Life Insurance Company 
of Illinois. In the many years that he has been in the 
life insurance business, Karl has made friends 
among agents all over the country and they recog- 
nize the fact that he knows their problems. In addi- 
tion to that, the various headquarters positions 
which he has held during his career have given him 
a close insight into many phases of home office pro- 
cedure and operations. His associations with the 
Central Life should be an asset to both. 


* * * 


DES MOINES: An outstanding element in the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, held in the Iowa city recently, 
was the fact that the agents themselves, through 
their Leading Producers Club, accepted the responsi- 
bility of financing a program that will give much 
attention to public relations. Furthermore, they 
undertook to get together $50,000 in five-year 
pledges to finance the employment of a full-time 
business manager. Revitalization of the NAAHU was 
first notable at its Detroit meeting some two years 
ago and the midwinter sessions in Des Moines gave 
further, and strong, impetus to the movement. 


MINNEAPOLIS: Decision of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, of this city, to inten- 
sify agency development throughout the state of 
Iowa saw Carl A. Peterson, supervisor of agencies, 
put in charge of a central headquarters located in 
Des Moines. Recalling with pleasure the many talks 
he and I had together in Minneapolis, and our fre- 
quent meetings in other cities, I am certain that 
Northwestern National will now be a bigger factor 
than ever in Iowa life insurance results. In charge 
of sales training for the Iowa area is Bruce Gay who 
has had much experience with that phase of life 
insurance education while associated with the White 
& Odell Agency at Minneapolis. The Tall Corn State 
is in for some additional intensive cultivation! 
* * * 


DALLAS: Writing of life insurance on men in the 
armed services, without a war clause, caused a wave 
of discussion regarding such practice on the part of 
some Texas companies. This was followed by an 
order of the board of insurance commissioners to 
establish a special reserve of $10 per $1,000 for such 
business. The question, at the moment of writing, 
is sub judice in the State supreme court. Companies 
involved say the order would be an undeserved hard- 
ship. Critics say some of those companies did the 
whole business no good by concentration on sales to 
service men in large aggregate volume when their 
own resources were comparativly small. Inquiries 
that have been coming in to The Spectator from as- 
sureds and agents indicate that criticism gained con- 
siderable momentum. 
* * x 


SOUTH BEND: For sheer grit and‘courage, I take 
my hat off to A. S. Burkart, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Conservative Life Insurance 
Company in this Indiana city. Now celebrating his 
fiftieth year in the insurance business, he has for a 
long time suffered from the effects of a series of 
operations that would have caused the retirement of 
a less stout-hearted individual. Recurrently stricken, 
he nonetheless insists on spending much time in the 
office and is personally active in guidance of all the 
company’s affairs. His example is inspiring! 








Reeves Heads LAA 


Press Committee 


Bart Leiper, president of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation, has just announced the 
appointment of Clifford B. Reeves, 
assistant to the president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, as chair- 
man of the LAA Press Committee 
for the current year. The full per- 
sonnel of the committee will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Mr. Reeves is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance. One 
of his earliest jobs was that of 
news editor of Automobile Topics, 
after which he went into the pub- 
licity department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. From 
1928 to 1933 he was director and 


manager of research of J. G. White 
& Co., investment bankers, and 
served on the directorate of a num- 
ber of companies. In 1933 he be- 
came a vice-president and director 
of Doremus and Company, well 
known advertising and public rela- 
tions firm, and it was from this 
position that he went to the Mutual 
Life in 1939. 


New Edition of ““Who 
Writes What’’ Published 


The National Underwriter Com- 
pany of Cincinnati has published 
the third annual edition of “Who 
Writes What,” a reference book 
designed primarily to provide an- 
swers to questions relating to life 


insurance brokerage and surplus 
business. 

The data is arranged by ques- 
tions and answers and not by com- 
panies. Each section contains a 
list of companies writing a particu- 
lar contract or .following certain 
practices in regard to limits, set- 
tlement options, contract provisions 
and so on. 

The section “Employee Pension 
Plans” for “Pension Trusts” has 
been completely revised and en- 
larged in the latest edition and the 
data has been broadened and re- 
vised into more useful form. Cur- 
rent war clause data is provided in 
a separate supplement not bound 
into the book because of frequent 
changes. 

“Who Writes What” is priced at 
$2.50 the single copy. 
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Administration—The sixth article 
in the series on Management, by 
























































one of the most important subjects 
in business and life insurance to- 
day. Comparatively little has been 
written on the function of adminis- 


say about its significance and the 
manner in which it expresses itself 
in action, is bound to evoke wide 
interest. His juxtaposition of ad- 
ministration and management il- 
lumines the shares of each in the 
attainment of success, through ad- 
herence to optimal considerations, 
and provides a clear delineation 


tive control. 
a 6 


Security—One of the most en- 
couraging trends in the life insur- 
ance business for the past several 
‘ years has been the steady drop in 
demands for policy loans—the first 


business conditions. 
inevitably in the wake of prosper- 
ity, improvement in the lapse and 
surrender 


est trends, appears on page ten. 


Waste—On top of the whole- 
sale killing presently engaging the 
attention of the entire civilized 
world, private murder and homi- 
cide continues to take in America 
an unnecessarily high death toll 
from our citizenry. A Spectator 
survey, starting on page twelve, in- 
dicates aggregate killings of ap- 
proximately 7,500 persons last 
year. Data for 155 cities, with 


to approximately $3,000. 


Winnipeg, Canada, is presented 
in an agency survey on the Great 
West Life's Home Office Agency 
on page 38. Of particular interest 
is the accounting of how its man- 


several years of war conditions. 
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other pertinent statistics are given | 
in an article by T. J. V. Cullen. | 
One of the life insurance consider- | 
ations involve a death claim pay- | 
ment for such mortality amounting | 


Operational—A picture of the | 
life insurance market in and around | 


agement has been affected by | 


Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf, discusses | 


tration. What Dr. Hopf has to | 


of the forces operating for and | 
against the maintenance of effec- | 


indication always of improved | 
Now follows, | 


record. A _ tabulation | 
and discussion of the record for | 
the past several decades, with lat- | 





With The Editors 


Compensation 


GREAT deal has been said 

and written on the ever- 
plaguing question of compensa- 
tion of life insurance agents. The 
need for more equitable meth- 
ods of payment has been felt 
throughout the rank and file of 
producers for many years. At 
the same time, there has been 
the problem of financing new 
men in the business until they 
could support themselves from 
their sales efforts. 

Against the developing need 
for change, there were the ex- 
periences of the years between 
1922 and 1930. The life insur- 
ance written in that era was dur- 
ing the heyday of commission 
compensation. It was also dur- 
ing the heyday of widespread 
agency appoints of both full-time 
and part-time producers, without 
much regard to selection and 
with little or no attempt at apti- 
tude tests or other qualifying 
factors. Nevertheless, the rec- 
ords show that the business then 
was put on the books at less cost, 
and showed a better persistency, 
than it has since. Somewhere 
between the old methods and the 
ideal of an untroubled future, 
executives (and agents them- 
selves) began to look for the 
solution. 

Early in that search, it became 
apparent that the rewards to an 
agent must have some direct 
bearing on persistency to be of 
full value to the policyholder 
and to the institution itself. As 
for the prospective agent, selec- 
tion methods of many kinds were 
tried and are still being tested. 
Recognition began of the fact 
that the newcomer to the busi- 
ness must get: financial help so 
as to maintain his self-respect 
during initiation periods. Some 
companies started to incline tow- 
ard salaried men, both as a means 
of easing the troubles of the new 
agent and as a form of strict 
control over others. Retirement 
plans for agents also came to 
the fore. 

More and more, it is apparent 
that dogmatism will not untie 
the vexing knot of agency com- 
pensation. The plans that work 
well for one company will not be 
sucessful with another. The best 
that can be hoped for is a series 
of basic methods which can be 


used by companies in certain 
classes or of a certain amount of 
insurance-in-force or a specific 


* territory or scope of operation, 


Out of the whole situation js 
evolving a definite trend toward 
combinations of salary and com- 
mission. Any widespread adop- 
tion of the salary-only idea is 
still only on the horizon, al- 
though there are companies 
which would prefer that sys- 
tem. All in all, however, it 
seems that the commission incen- 
tive must remain if the business 
is to continue with the impetus 
which made it great. Should 
there be a major post-war de- 
pression, the salary-only advo- 
cates would gain ground, but, 
even then, the worthwhile agent 
with personal ambition and a will 
to serve would cling to the com- 
mission element in his compensa- 
tion, for obvious reasons. 


Broad Vision 


BROAD and statesmanlike 

view of the functions of 
life insurance in the national 
picture was painted by several 
of the leaders who addressed the 
recent annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The impulse of the 
times was evident and the over- 
all panorama of what the busi- 
ness can do—and the place it can 
occupy in tomorrow’s world— 
was there. 

Clear to listeners at the con- 
vention sessions was the realiza- 
tion that life insurance exec- 
utives were thinking in terms of 
demarcation—that is, they were 
visualizing what life insurance 
itself can furnish and what is 
essentially the province of na- 
tionalism. Claims are not being 
made that life insurance is a 
panacea for all of the country’s 
economic and personal ills. The 
business needs no apology for 
existence and none was made. 
Rather was there stress on the 
fact that life insurance has not 
even yet gone as far as it can in 
ameliorating the lot of millions 
of citizens. Ways and means 
must be sought to bring its fruits 
to an increasing total of people 
so that individual thrift and ini- 
tiative may be fostered and there 
will be no recourse to govern- 
ment paternalism as a cure-all. 
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NEXT MONTH 


URSUING his general theme, New 

Perspectives in Management, Dr. 
Harry Arthur Hopf deals in his sev- 
enth article with “Instruments Essen- 
tia! to Control.'" Among such instru- 
ments he discusses standards, bud- 
getary procedure, standard costs, the 
break-even point and forecasting. 
The thesis he expounds is that man- 
agement should be measurably proof 
against the ''shock of surprise." To 
attain this desideratum, it must allow 
its thinking to be dominated to q 
greater extent than ever before by 
the ‘forward look'’ and must strive, 
through research pertaining particu- 
larly to its own function, to narrow 
the margin of uncertainty that in- 
evitably attends the exercise of that 


function. 
7 


HILE the entire civilized world 

has considered with varying de- 
gree of approbation the details of 
the Delano Plan as proposed in this 
country and the Beveridge Report 
from Great Britain, our neighboring 
Commonwealth to the North has set 
about quietly with preparations of its 
own plans for general welfare and 
security in the post-war world. Can- 
ada's record war achievements on 
the home front have so impressed 
all by freedom from bureaucratic 
interference commonly accompany- 
ing such effort that their experimen- 
tation in the field of Social Security, 


_ as described in some detail, should 


be of general interest to all. 


ONTINUING the series on Sell- 

ing-by-Age-Groups, __ introduced 
in this issue, Kenilworth H. Mathus 
goes right into the group preferred 
by most salesmen—the group com- 
prised of men over age 35, where, 
health to qualify still remains, needs 
are most apparent to the prospect 
and the ability to pay consideration 
is not the obstacle it sometimes is 
among the younger age groups. 








Wisdom in a Phrase 


CHARACTERISTIC of American democracy is a pro- 
A ficiency among its leaders in the art of speaking 

aphoristically. Influence on public thinking through 
happily expressive and terse phrasemaking has been a strong 
forte of American Presidents. The counsel of Washington, 
Jefferson, Adams, Lincoln, Wilson and the two Roosevelts, 
concise and pithy, might well provide a design for the per- 
petuation of the republic sound and virile. The laconic, 
pertinent observations of Grant, Cleveland and Coolidge are 
homilies which well can guide the common man. The phi- 
losophy and the interpretations of National ideals and in- 
dividual aspirations by the Presidents are enduring and 
ageless in their value to shape American destiny though 
each generation be confronted by problems peculiar to its 
times. 

Today America is confronted by a great war. Not only 
does this conflict challenge the Nation’s material strength, 
but as well it seeks to subvert that high idealism which 
sought to secure for each and all an ever happier way of life. 

Today inspired young men enter the army from the city 


‘and from the hamlet. Today trained men on land and ocean 


and through the sky boldly confront the foe. Today young 
men broken in body but undaunted in spirit return from the 
wars to peaceful boyhood scenes. Today men and women 
over the land listen hopefully to the battle-tide and await 
forebearingly the dawn of peace. The fight against the foe 
at war must be won by might of arms. Concentrated as the 
Nation is on gaining a total victory, evils at home are apt to 
go unnoticed; standards are not too vigorously maintained. 

This sapient philosophy does not envision either morals or 
religion in any narrower sense. Any attempt by fanatics to 
impose on others restrictions in human rights or in spiritual 
observances would bring unfortunate discord. 

Religion and morals are not a matter of argument. They 
are deep seated in surpassing wisdom. “Wisdom,” Gregory 
admonished Marco Polo, according to Don Byrne, “is needed 
for the grievance of this world, but beauty is needed for its 
existence.” “We have a rendezvous with destiny,” cried 
President Roosevelt. But unless behind the lines men and 
women cling tenaciously to those highminded moral and 
religious principles, which have been the keystone of the 
foundation of the republic and its growth to eminence among 
the peoples of the earth, then just as truly as life is lost 
without water on a desert and birds stop their song as the 
night darkens, so also an irreligious, unmoral people will 
live in a “land to hastening ills a prey.” 
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AILED both as “a great lib- 
a eral” and “a deadly conserva- 
tive,” Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, retired in 1941 be- 
cause of ill health and age. He was 
in his eightieth year. 

Mr. Hughes had been successively 
governor of the State of New 
York; Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; Republican candidate 
for President in 1916; Secretary of 
State in the Harding cabinet; and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

The son of a Baptist preacher 
in Glens Falls, N. Y., Charles 
Evans Hughes was born on April 
11, 1862, and received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of New- 
ark, N. J., and New York City. 
His intelligence and aptitude for 
learning resulted in his graduating 
from high school at the age of 13. 
The boy was then so young that 
his parents kept him at home for 
a year before his matriculation at 
Colgate University. After two 
years at Colgate, he transferred to 
Brown University, intending to be- 
come a preacher. But he evi- 
dently changed his mind, for when 
he received his B.A. in 1881 (and 
election to Phi Beta Kappa), he 
turned to school teaching, to earn 
money for a law education. At 
Columbia he was awarded his 
LL.B., with highest honors, in 
1884, and in the same year he was 
admitted to the Bar. 

The young man’s first law job 
was with the firm of Chamberlain, 
Carter and Hornblower. There he 
distinguished himself by brilliance 
in cross-examination and _ rapid 
mastery of involved problems. He 
also married the senior partner’s 
daughter, Antoinette Carter. 


Early Prominence 


In 1905 the Stevens Committee 
of the New York Legislature re- 
tained Charles Evans Hughes as 
counsel in their investigation of gas 
rates, and his work resulted in the 
annual saving to the city of $800,- 
000 in street lighting. The Arm- 
strong Committee of the Legisla- 
ture also asked him to direct their 
investigation of the insurance com- 
panies, the details of which are 
painfully familiar to all. 

The following year Mr. Hughes 
campaigned successfully agains 
William Randolph Hearst for gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, 
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This and Cover Photo by Harris & Ewing 


Charles Evans Hughes, pictured above with Mrs. Hughes when he was a Presi- 
dential candidate in 1915, once offered the following observation about life insur- 
ance: “The best quardian of the purse that has ever been discovered is the life 


insurance policy. 


The outstanding fact of the necessity of safe investments of 


vast accumulations of life insurance companies gives us striking illustration of the 
impossibility of promoting the prosperity of the community by starving the instru- 


mentalities of public service. 


“It is well constantly to emphasize that life insurance is the effective agency of 
thrift. I like to think of the spirit of life insurance, for it is the spirit of achievement.” 


and was re-elected to office in 1908. 

The Governor had already 
gained a reputation for austerity. 
In many ways his administration 
was a reform one. Later, as Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
his opinions were considered “solid, 
analytical, carefully prepared, and 
usually a little to the left of 
center.” 

During his years on the Bench, 
Mr. Hughes adhered to a rigid 
schedule of living. He got up at 


6:30, breakfasted with Mrs. 
Hughes, and at 8 took a walk. At 
9 he started work in his study. 
Returning from Court at 5 in the 
afternoon, he worked for an hour 
or so before dinner, then spent the 
evening reading. He went to bed 
at 10. 

The former Chief Justice’s chil- 
dren are: Charles Evans Hughes, 
Jr., Mrs. William T. Gossett, and 
Mrs. Chauncey L. Waddell. An- 
other daughter, Helen, died. 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS? 


Syphilis is Dangerous! It is a contagious 
disease and may be contracted innocently. 
If untreated, it can destroy health and 
mind. It can wreck marriages. It can cause 
disability among productive workers. 
Early symptoms may disappear, deceiving 
the victim into neglecting medical care. 
Then, sometimes years later, syphilis 
strikes. 
Syphilis is Curable! The first step toward 
cure is the guidance of a reputable physi- 
cian. Prompt, regular treatment cures 
most cases. Delay reduces the chance of cure 
... self-treatment is worse than no treatment. 
Medical science is continually searching 
for improved methods of treatment. Just 


now, its attention is directed toward ways 
of safely shortening the period of treat- 
ment. Meanwhile, it is advisable to con- 
tinue treatment over the longer period 
which is known to give excellent results. 

“The Facts About Syphilis” is the title of 
a free booklet which Metropolitan will 
gladly send you upon request. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a contin- 
uing series sponsored by Metropolitan 
in the interest of a safer and healthier 
nation. It is appearing in leading nation- 
al magazines, including Collier’s, Time, 
and Saturday Evening Post. 
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Our 94th Birthday Statement 


(National Life wrote its first policy January 17, 1850) 


HE Company’s 94th year in many ways was a 

difficult one in which to transact business but we 
trust the results will be a source of satisfaction to the 
Company’s policyholders. 

New life insurance paid for totaled $47,643,733 or 
15.4% more than in 1942. The ratio of actual to tabular 
mortality was 48%. 

Insurance in force was $641,482,966, an all-time high. 

Assets increased $17,700,954.47 to $268,948,832.44. 

Net interest earned was 3.62% against 3.67 in 1942 
and 3.61% in 1941. 

The Company paid $19,397,897.30 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, including dividends of $3,950,548.06. 

The Company’s purchase of $6,900,000 U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds and $22,817,000.78 of Federal Housing 
Administration insured war housing loans totaled $29,- 
717,000.78. These direct contributions to the war effort 
exceeded our premium income by $3,295,934.25. 

The Company owned $110,235,187.47 of mortgage 
loans insured by the FHA and $41,076,774.13 other 
mortgage loans. Our favorable experience with FHA 
loans since 1935 has continued. 

No bond in the statement was past due as to principal 
or interest. 

Market value of bonds exceeded book value of $78,- 
225,259.90 by $3,568,532.38 or 4.569%. Figures of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners were 
used to determine this on all bonds except municipals. 
The association did not furnish values for the latter, but 
the list was priced by investment bankers and reviewed 
by Moody’s Investors Service. 

Market value of preferred stocks owned by the Com- 
pany, all cumulative as to dividends, was $7,439,504 
and exceeded by $319,053.87 the book value shown in 
the statement. Two issues were in arrears as to dividend 
payments. 

The real estate account was reduced by $2,982,576.53 
or 29.38% : 


Reserves on 190,458 insurance policies totaled $162,- 
533,357, having increased $8,432,734. 

Reserves on 14,965 annuity contracts totaled $50,- 
094,829, an increase of $4,200,260. Part of this increase, 
$1,150,000, represents a voluntary strengthening of the 
reserves estimated sufficient to place all annuity con- 
tracts on a 3% interest basis. 

$3,821,273 represents reserves for special benefits per- 
taining to total and permanent disability and accidental 
death. 

Reserves to provide for income payments under sup- 
plementary contracts resulting from policy proceeds left 
with the Company aggregated $21,461,439. 

$3,953,746.69 in the Premium Deposit Fund represents 
deposits made to care for future premiums when due. 

Dividends left with the Company, with accrued in- 
terest, totaled $6,270,108.76. 

Continuation in 1944 of the generous dividend scale 
used in 1943 previously has been announced and 
$4,051,219.53 has been set aside for this purpose. 

A reserve of $799,817 cares for the contributory pen- 
sion plans in operation at the Home Office and with 
agents. On July 1, 1943, after approval by the Directors 
and the Vermont Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance, the agents’ contributory pension plan was put into 
operation. This is in accord with the practice of other 
prominent life companies. 

The Company’s surplus increased $951,342.48 to $12,- 
999,470.95 including a $2,000,000 contingency reserve. 

Until victory is achieved, our national and individual 
efforts must be directed toward that end. At the same 
time, we must maintain on sound bases institutions such 
as life insurance in order that the enjoyment of peace 
may be enhanced by the comfort and security which 
insurance provides. 

A list of the Company’s securities is available on 
— ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, 


President 























ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 1,962,981.77 
Bonds: 
U. S. Gov't. — Direct or 
Guaranteed 
State and Municipal—v. S. 
Public Utility 
Dominion, Provincial, Mu- 
nicipal —Canada 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous 
Preferred Stocks 
Mortgages, First Liens: 
City, insured by FHA $110,235,187.47 
Other City 30,198 ,068.35 
Farm 10,878,705.78 151,311,961.60 
16,961,303 .26 


$ 28,215,388.00 
9°522.058.24 
31,565,139.29 


2,609.01 4.66 


6,313 ,659.71 78,225,259.90 
7,120,450.13 








Policy Liens 

Real Estate, including Home 
Office Properties 
($901,558.33) 

Deferred and Uncollected 
Premiums 3,627,204.80 

Interest and Rents Due and 
Accrued 

Other Assets, Net 

Torat Apmittep Assets 


7,168,833.10 


2,387,291.32 
183 546.56 
$268,948,832.44 








94th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION—December 31, 1943 


Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,187.60 in the abuve statement are deposited with States as required by law 


NATIONAL LIFE cComeany 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves: 
Insurance and Special 
Benefits 
Annuity 
Supplementary Contracts 
Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement 
Not Reported (estimated) 
Resisted 
Premium Deposit Fund 
Dividends on Deposit 
Dividends Payable in 1944 
Provision for 1943 Federal 
Income Taxes 265,000.00 
Other Taxes Accrued 539,288.54 
Funds Held for Investment 
and Agency Items in Process 
Home Office and Agents’ 
Pension Fund Reserves 
Other Liabilities 
Tota LIiasiLities 
Surplus (including  contin- 
gency reserve of 
$2,000,000.00) 12,999,470.95 
Tora Lrasitities AND SuRPLUS $268,948 ,832.44 | 


$166,354,630.00 
50,094,829.00 
21,461,439.00 $237,910,898.00 





659,248.60 
280,000.00 
10,967.61 950,216.21 
3,953 746.69 
6,270,108.76 
4,051,219.53 


709,959.62 


799,817.00 
499,107.14 
255,949,361.49 
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